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ment to women. We publish this paper as a living history in celebration of the strength and diversity of women. 
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Editorial 


Inviting Us to See 


by Kate Holbrook 


While teaching a Sunday school 
lesson this winter, I asked the class 
to consider Jacob’s admonition 
against self-inflicted blindness: 
“Wo unto the blind that will not 
see; for they shall perish also” 

(2 Ne 9:32). “How can we prevent 
ourselves from being counted 
among those who will not see?” I 
asked. Class members offered 
good suggestions about prayer 
and compassionate service. 

Then our bishop raised his hand. 
“Travel,” he said. “Attend a 
different religious service. Leave 
your routine and get out of your 
comfort zone.” 


My bishop’s surprising advice 
correlates well with my own 
experience. A few years ago, I 
attended a worship service for 
“Common Cathedral,” a church 
without walls for people who 
live on the street.! Services are 
held at a fountain on the edge 
of Boston Common by the Park 
Street T-stop at 1:00 P.M. every 
Sunday. 


The church was started by a 
woman ordained as an Episcopal 
priest who, in her late thirties, 

felt that her business career was 
not the way she should be spend- 
ing her life. Gradually, she quit 
her job, went to divinity school, 
and realized her calling was to 
serve the homeless. A few days 
after her ordination, she filled a 
knapsack with peanut butter sand- 
wiches, socks, and chapstick and 
began to talk with people who live 
on the street. She ministers to their 
bodies and spirits but feels her 
most important responsibility is 
attention to their loneliness. In 
Boston, the unfortunate can usual- 
ly find shelter and food, but lone- 


liness is inescapable. Reverend 
Little has created a community to 
contend with that isolation. 


Before meeting Reverend Little or 
attending her church, all I knew 
about people without homes was 
from my husband’s medical 
school psychiatry course. When 
the Mental Health Systems Act 
was repealed under President 
Ronald Reagan in 1981, many of 
the country’s mentally ill lost the 
security nets they needed to 
function and were sentenced to 
life on the street. Reagan emptied 
America’s asylums in the name of 
community-based solutions and 
then pulled the financial carpet 
out from under those very com- 
munity-based organizations, effec- 
tively doubling America’s home- 
less population to save money for 
the arms race. In addition to the 
high incidence of psychiatric ill- 
ness among the homeless, I was 
also familiar with the treatable but 
contagious diseases that afflict 
people who live on the street. 


Therefore, at the Common, when I 
saw a man moving in my 
direction, greeting visitors with a 
handshake, my anxiety level 
skyrocketed. Would he suddenly 
start shouting obscenities? Would 
contact with his hand lead me to 
erueling and expensive medical 
treatments? My desire to be loving 
prevailed over my screaming 
fears, and I stayed where I was to 
shake the man’s hand. He did 
have a heated disagreement with 
another parishioner a few feet 
away from me, but it was okay. 


Throughout the service ran an 
undercurrent of chaos — outbursts, 
traffic noises, faux pas by the too- 
many visitors. Yet that sun-filled 
Palm Sunday service was visited 


by a hand of grace that blended 
every mishap into a whole of 
rich harmony. All the way home I 
marveled that my hand, and my 
heart, could feel so clean, the 
cleansing sensation so tangible 
that it was almost a burn. I had 
experienced church, service, and 
community in a way that was 
entirely new to me and that 
changed forever my previous 
perceptions of worship and 
homelessness. 


Other ventures out of my comfort 
zone have left me more muddled 
and disturbed than enlightened. 
During a vacation in Morocco, my 
inner tensions steadily increased 
with my discomfort over the 
privilege I had as a tourist in the 
face of Moroccan indigence. In a 
sense, I was able to travel there 
because of poverty. The Moroccan 
economy was sufficiently 
depressed that food and lodging 
were affordable for me. 


One afternoon, when I was feeling 
tired, hot, and painfully aware of 
my pallid skin and wretched 
hairdo, I bought a bottle of soda 
to fortify myself for the hours of 
sightseeing between me and the 
refuge of a hotel bed. But the man 
who sold me the soda was so 
desperate to have my bottle back 
for the deposit refund that he 
wouldn’t allow me to wander 

far from his cart, and he kept 
pressuring me to drink faster. My 
emotionally infirm but deeply-felt 
need for a respite, combined with 
frustration for the merchant's 
badgering and anguish over the 
poverty that prompted his 
needling, were my undoing. The 
composure I had managed to 
maintain throughout the trip 
finally dissolved, and I began 
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The Broken But Unbeaten People of Afghanistan 


by Connie Chow 


How many pieces can be pulled 
out from a tower of blocks before 
the structure collapses? In Kabul, I 
was amazed at how many times a 
building can be perforated — by 
gunfire, by bombs—and yet 
continue to stand. Each bullet hole 
weeps for the loss of a brother, a 
sister, a father, a mother, a 
husband, a wife. Each shell-struck 
building is a monument to a way 
of life destroyed. Rusty, over- 
turned tanks and vehicles are 
witness to a society pushed back. 
Yet no matter how much blood- 
shed, destruction, sorrow, and 
despair they have experienced, the 
souls of Afghan men, women, and 
children seem indomitable. Weary 
and beaten down, certainly, but 
these longsuffering souls are not 
willing to give up hope nor to give 
up the fight. 


Profile: Hosina MahbubHosina 


Hosina MahbubHosina is a 
twenty-seven year old woman, 
radiant and good-natured. She 
looks unusually young, 
especially by Afghan (read: third 
world) standards. She is also 
unusual in that she is unmarried. 
Taking advantage of opportunities 
created by the influx of foreigners 
into Kabul since the fall of the 
Taliban, Hosina was working as a 
freelance translator when I met 
her at the International Women’s 
Day celebration. 


Hosina’s English was not bad, 
considering that she had only 
started taking lessons at home 
from an older woman four years 
previously. Translators were in 
high demand in Afghanistan, and 
anyone who could do a decent job 
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would be offered a position. These 
jobs paid well, too, by the interna- 
tional agencies sprouting up like 
wild weeds in Kabul. 


When the Mujahadeen war started 
in 1992 after the Soviet retreat, 
Hosina and her family moved 
from Kabul to Mazar e Sharif in 
the north to escape the fighting in 
the capital. She had just finished 
high school. She stayed in Mazar 
for seven years — until the Taliban 
captured that city. Her father and 
brother were both killed at the 
time. She and her mother, her 
brother’s wife, and Hosina’s six 
nephews and nieces aged between 
five and fifteen years returned to 
Kabul. Fortunately, they had a 
house to return to. 


Kabul was also under the rule of 
the Taliban at that time. Women 
were not allowed to work, and 
Hosina could not return to school 
because women were barred from 
education. Hosina and her 
brother’s wife supported the 
family by sewing. When they had 
to go to the market to buy 
groceries or materials for their 
sewing, they donned the burqa, 

or chadori, and had to be accompa- 
nied by her young nephews. 


Hosina MahbubHosina 


Since the fall of the Taliban in 
November 2001, Hosina’s sister-in- 
law has returned to work as a 
government worker. Hosina, in 
the meantime, was working as a 
translator but also taking comput- 
er, typing, and English classes. (It 
costs about US $10 to attend a pro- 
gramming course and US $3 for an 
English class). Last fall, Hosina 
should have entered Kabul 
University as a first-year student 
in the Engineering Department. 
She took her college entrance 
exam years ago when she was 
staying in Mazar. 


Hosina cannot wait to carry on her 
interrupted life. She says, “Women 
should go to college. They want 
to, and they should be allowed to 
continue their studies. Women 
should be able to work and learn 
and to receive a salary.” She 
would like to become a good 
engineer, to work in Kabul, and to 
help the people of Afghanistan. 
Her reasons are both altruistic and 
practical: she wants to because the 
country is destroyed. When asked 
what she hopes for in the future, 
Hosina continues, “I hope that the 
war will end. I hope that we can 
be free. When we have peace, we 
will be able to live life.” 


Breadwinners 


The Aschiana Street Children’s 
Center takes in children who have 
lost both parents or who are the 
primary breadwinners for their 
families, usually because a father 
or older brother has been incapaci- 
tated in one of the many wars. 
These children beg, collect fire- 
wood and scraps, wash cars, or 
shine shoes. The founder and 
director of the Aschiana Center is 
Engineer Yousef, an unassuming 
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man in his thirties. Engineer 
Yousef typifies many Afghan men 
and women I met who are doing 
what they can to provide social 
services as private citizens ina 
country where a functioning 
government has not existed for 
years and where those who ruled 
had no concern for their charges. 


Engineer Yousef is gentle but 
fearless. There is no self-righteous- 
ness in his courage. He has been 
imprisoned three times by the 
Taliban because he was running 
home-based schools for girls. He 
often goes for months without 
pay, and he loathes to turn away 
children. By the end of 2001, he 
was running five centers and 
twenty-one home-based schools 
serving 2,600 children, about ten 
percent of the estimated number 
of street children in Kabul. 
(Unfortunately, the burgeoning 
growth of international aid 
agencies has pushed rents up 
significantly after the fall of the 
Taliban, and he has been driven 
out of three of these locations.) 


Each morning at 8:30, boys and 
girls between the ages of seven 
and sixteen go to their assigned 
lockers where they keep their 
toothpaste (no toothbrush neces- 
sary) and deposit their wares. 
After breakfast, they receive 
informal schooling. Sitting close 
to each other on a stone porch, 
young boys bend over their note- 
books practicing calligraphy, the 
older ones replicating famous 
Afghan monuments in oil on large 
canvases. Six boys in the back 
contribute to a bloom of paper 
poppies in bright yellow, red, 
and purple. Inside, a group of 
fourteen-year-old girls are learn- 
ing embroidery, the kind with 
mirrors sewn in. Patch Adams’s 
clowns work their magic in a 
juggling workshop in the court- 
yard, where waves of laughter 


Engineer Yousef at Aschiana Street Children’s Center 


overcome the young girls. The 
ten-year-old boys and girls in 
another workshop are clearly 
uncomfortable with the physical 
contact demanded of them by the 
man with the big red nose. 


The orderliness of the children 
and their calm demeanor obscure 
the fact that they have all been 
traumatized by war. In his office, 
Engineer Yousef shows us a folder 
of drawings produced by these 
children during art therapy. 
Many of them drew pictures of 
explosions. Some include the 
children’s parents and siblings, 
maimed or dead. Each drawing is 
accompanied by a story. The 
words of Bedgess, an outspoken 
woman I had met the day before 
at Kabul University, came back to 
me: “What are you going to do 
about the fact that our children 
have nightmares?” 


In another corner of the Aschiana 
Center’s courtyard, across from 
the jugglers, three twelve-year-old 
boys are intent at work. I watch 
them for a couple of minutes and, 
perplexed, ask what they are 
making. With his limited English, 


the boy in the middle leaps to the 
end of the bench and begins to 
empty the contents of a box. He 
assembles what looks like a meat 
erinder and attaches a handle to 
one end of the cylinder. He then 
drops into the top of the funnel 
small sticks that I have seen 
another boy polishing. The sticks 
turn out to be miniature rifles, 
kalishnikovs, pistols, and rockets. 
Extruding from the other end of 
the cylinder, where the meat 
would come out, are pencils, a 
spade, and a hoe. And below, on 
top of the box, are the Koran, a 
textbook, an inkwell, a fountain 
pen, and a pillow. “This is what 
we want for Afghanistan,” he said. 
All the pieces fit snugly into that 
one small wooden box. 


The Russian Complex IDP 
Camp 


You are not a refugee unless you 
have crossed national borders. If 
you were simply forced to move 
from your home — because the 
Mujahedeen killed your father and 
brothers, because you were 
worried that you would be raped, 
continued on page 9 
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The 


by Diane Pritchett 


The sight of the foreign, freckled 
redhead trying to walk in the 
mincing steps demanded by the 
traditional Indonesian sarong was 
spectacle enough. But to have her 
leading a parade consisting of a 
full-sized Yamaha grand piano 
with six piano movers, a moving 
supervisor, a piano tuner, a piano 
bench, a music stand, a large box 
of music, and a small suitcase 
filled with make-up, tape, pens, 
paper, glue, and water was good 
entertainment for the hundreds of 
Indonesian Saints watching who 
had been waiting quietly for hours 
for the meeting to begin. 


I had expected the hall that would 
house our special conference to be 
empty two hours before the sched- 
uled start time. Indonesian church 
gatherings and meetings were 
always noisy affairs that never 
started on time. I knew most of 
the attendees of the conference 
would have traveled for days, 
spending nights on the bus, eating 
whatever food they had packed or 
purchased from road-side 
vendors, taking time they could ill 
afford off work to get to Jakarta. 
So, it was reasonable to expect the 
crowd to be late, chaotic, and 
boisterous. And yet, there they 
were, dressed in their Sunday 
best, waiting patiently and quietly. 


This mood of reverent waiting 
prevailed during the two hours 
the 150-voice adult choir and 100- 
voice children’s choir congregated 
for warm ups, the sound men ran 
through the checks, the piano 
tuner tuned, and even as the hall 
filled with more than fifteen hun- 
dred people—an unprecedented 
number for the Indonesian church. 
Everything was in order and 
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everyone was in place by 1:25 P.M., 
thirty-five minutes before the 
meeting was supposed to begin. 
But then, anyone who knew the 
history of Indonesia would 
appreciate the miracle we had 
gathered to experience. 


At 1:45 p.M., fifteen minutes before 
the scheduled start time, President 
Gordon B. Hinckley and his wife 
Marjorie entered the hall. On my 
cue, the choir stood to sing “Kami 
Bersyukur bagi Nabi” (“We Thank 
Thee Oh God for a Prophet”). 

We had rehearsed the rousing, 
marching rendition that the 
Indonesians tend to favor. But as 
the congregation stood to join the 
choir and saw the Hinckleys, a 
hushed, subdued song emerged, 
expressing the collective joy, 
gratitude, and awe for the blessing 
that had brought this prophet to 
Jakarta, Indonesia. 


Sitting on the equator stretching 
from the northern tip of Australia 
across the Indian ocean to the 
southern tip of Malaysia, 
Indonesia is a tropical island 
nation with an extraordinarily 
diverse cultural and linguistic 
heritage. With over 17,500 islands 
and more than 500 ethnic and 
linguistic groups, it is also the 
largest Muslim nation in the 
world. The politics of ruling such 
diversity within a large Muslim 
presence briefly allowed the 
Church to send missionaries to 
Indonesia during the late “70s and 
early ‘80s. When the missionaries 
were kicked out in the early ‘80s, 
core converts from these mission- 
ary years began running the 
church and proselytizing, using 
only Indonesian members and 
functioning in an atmosphere of 
political repression and relative 
isolation from Salt Lake and the 
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larger world-wide Church. Only a 
small group of the wealthier 
Church members had been to 

the temple, visited Salt Lake City, 
or had exposure to general 
authorities. When my family and I 
arrived in Indonesia in 1998, there 
wasn’t a member of the Church 
who would have thought it 
possible that they would ever see 
a living prophet in their life-time. 
But the Lord works in mysterious 
ways, and I count it one of my 
greatest blessings that I was in 
Indonesia to see His hand come 
upon the isles of the sea. 


The year 1997-1998 was a 
disastrous one for Indonesia and 
Asia in general. A particularly 
severe manifestation of El Nino 
created a scarcity of surface water, 
which led to drought, agricultural 
shortfalls, and diminished forest 
growth, which in turn led to 
calamitous forest fires on the 
Indonesian islands of Sumatra and 
Borneo. Images on television in 
the United States showed Asian 
cities mired in a hazy gloom and 
people wearing face masks to 
protect themselves from smoke 
inhalation. 


As if drought and fire were not 
enough, Asian financial markets 
began to collapse. In a few short 
months at the end of 1997, the 
Indonesian rupiah plummeted 
from 2400 rupiah to the dollar to 
16500 rupiah to the dollar. The 
price of imported goods sky- 
rocketed. In January 1998, 
shoppers’ panic set in, and 
supermarket shelves in Jakarta 
were bared of staple goods. 
Demonstrations, price riots, and 
bomb scares ensued. By May, 
inflation had soared to 80 percent, 
and one fifth of the labor force 
was unemployed. With economic 
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disaster came political upheaval. 
In May 1998, the shooting of 
demonstrating students by the 
military defending the thirty- 
year-old regime of President 
Suharto triggered two days of 
mass riots, looting, burning, the 
dramatic evacuation of foreigners, 
and the eventual downfall of the 
Suharto regime. 


In the midst of this economic and 
political chaos, my family was 
preparing to move to Indonesia. 
My husband, an economist with 
the World Bank, was assigned to 
Indonesia to help develop 
programs that would buffer the 
poorest Indonesians from the 
worst effects of the disaster. As the 
crisis deepened, we pressed for- 
ward with our moving plans, 
never knowing from one day to 
the next if we would be going but 
sure that this move was an answer 
to prayer. 


Our uncertainty was nothing com- 
pared to that of the Indonesian 
members of the Church we would 
meet when we finally arrived in 
August of 1998, two months after 
the government had collapsed. 
The English-speaking branch in 
Jakarta had been reduced from 
over one hundred members to less 
than forty. The Indonesian branch- 
es were struggling with unem- 
ployment, fear for their safety, 
uncertainty about the political 
stability of their country, and 
worry about the role religion 
would play in whatever new 
political paradigm would 
eventually emerge from the chaos. 
This last issue was of particular 
concern for a small, relatively 
unknown Christian church in a 
Muslim country. 


In the midst of the crisis, the 

regional representative from Hong 
Kong came to a district conference 
in Jakarta and told the Indonesian 


Saints that they needed to pay 
their tithing, attend the tem- 
ple, and look to the Lord with 
a deeper commitment. An 
American woman attending 
the conference later told me, 
“The Indonesians needed to 
hear words of comfort and 
assurance. We came to the 
conference looking for that, 
but what he told them was 
hard —too hard.” 


Shortly after we arrived, in one of 
our first gatherings with the 
Indonesian saints the district pres- 
ident, an Indonesian of Chinese 
descent and the owner of a local 
business (Chinese small business 
owners were perhaps the most 
hurt by the political and economic 
crisis), announced that the district 
goal for the year would be to carry 
out the first district temple trip. 
He told the members to begin fast- 
ing, praying, and saving to this 
end. The nearest temple was in the 
Philippines. Exit visas were diffi- 
cult to obtain. Airline tickets had 
to be paid for in dollars and, with 
the plummeting exchange rate and 
inflation, very few Indonesians 
could afford to travel. I walked 
away from the meeting thinking 
this goal was hard —too hard. 


However, as I traveled about the 
district as Primary president that 
year, I saw that every Primary 
room had the district temple goal 
on the wall. All the children were 
learning about the temple, and 
when I put on a temple education 
Primary activity day, not only did 
ninety percent of the Primary 
children show up, but their 
parents and older siblings did, too. 
Former missionaries living in the 
United States began raising money 
for the temple trip. Ex-patriot 
Saints in Indonesia donated 
money. Indonesian families began 
saving and attending temple 
preparation classes. 
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Diane with Primary children 


While the Indonesian members 
focused on their temple goal, life 
in the streets got more chaotic. 
Rumors of riots, political coups, 
bombings, and shootings were a 
daily event. In June 1999, 
Indonesia held its first free 
election in nearly fifty years. With 
forty-five parties up for election, 
Jakarta was awash in campaign 
colors, signs, slogans, and rallies. 
Thousands of party supporters 
piled into cars, trucks, buses, 
bicycles, and any vehicle that 
would move to career wildly 
through the city singing, honking 
horns, and blowing whistles. 
Sunday was a big campaign day. 
Sacrament meetings were inter- 
rupted by the background sound 
of street politics. On our way 
home from church one Sunday, 
we happened onto one of these 
campaign crowds. We simply 
rolled down the windows, honked 
our horn, and made the appropri- 
ate party hand signals until the 
crowd passed. The Indonesian 
saints, whatever their political or 
ethnic affiliation outside the 
church, never brought the political 
chaos to church. 


By the time the first phase of the 
election was over, eight months 
after the district president 
announced the temple goal, the 
temple trip fund was complete. 
All the members who wanted to 
go had the funding to do so. 
continued on page 8 
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The Prophet continued from p. 7 
A departure date for October 1999 


was set. 


Meanwhile, the outcome of the 
Indonesian election was peculiar. 
There was no clear winner. 
Parliamentary meetings, also set 
for October, would have to 
determine which of the many 
candidates would prevail. One of 


the leadings parties, with the most 


unlikely presidential candidate of 
all, was a Muslim party led by a 


blind, diabetic, and deeply revered 


cleric named Abdurrahman 
Wahid, known as Gus Dur to his 
followers. Gus Dur was believed 
by many Indonesians to be a seer 
so holy that he was able to 


circumcise a man from a distance. 


This power seemed a curious 
manifestation of holiness, but 
when I asked an Indonesian 
church member about it, she 
seemed to think it was legimiate 
without thinking that our own 
prophet needed this same power. 


Abdurrahman Wahid had 
suffered two strokes in 1998 

at the peak of the political crisis, 
leading most political observers 
to write him off as potential 
presidental material. A few years 
prior to his strokes, he had 
befriended a Mormon business- 
man who, when he heard about 
the strokes and Gus Dur’s 
deteriorating eyesight, offered 
to fly him to Salt Lake City for 
medical care. While in Salt 
Lake City, Gus Dur met with 
President Hinckley and had 
received a blessing of health 
from one of the apostles. He 
returned to Indonesia, still 
partially blind, and joined the 
political fray. In October 1999, 
as the Indonesian parliament 
gathered to determine the next 
president of Indonesia, the dis- 
trict president led a group of 


Saints to the government offices to 


obtain exit visas. They were 
stopped on their first attempt by 
demonstrations in the streets. 
They returned home, fasted and 
prayed, and tried again the next 
day, only to find that the rupiah 
had slipped again and they didn’t 
have enough for the airfare. 


Mormons in Utah came through 
with the extra funds, and this 
money was deposited into our 
own personal US bank account. 
My husband then withdrew 
cash from our Indonesian account 
and, not entrusting the money 
to anyone, walked the needed 
amount through the crowds of 
demonstrators to the mission 
home. The district president 
managed to make his way to the 
government offices, where all 
the employees — and the entire 
nation— were glued to the tele- 


vision, watching as the legislators, 


one by one, cast their hand- 
written votes into a large wooden 
box, where they were pulled out, 


one by one, and marked on a large 


white board. The papers for exit- 
ing the country were granted to 
the Saints by an official too en- 
grossed in watching the election 
results to pay much attention. 


A few hours laters, in a stunning, 
sudden, and unexpected develop- 
ment, Abdurrahman Wahid, 
friend of President Hinckley, was 
elected president of Indonesia. 
Early the next morning, we got a 


call from the airport. The first 
official Indonesian temple trip, 
including several of the Primary 
workers and Primary children, 
was on its way. They assured me 
that they were praying for their 
new president. 


Within a month of the election 
and the temple trip, I got a call 
from the mission president. 
Would I be able to organize 
music for a special conference 
in January? President Wahid, 
who shortly after being elected 
had made one more trip to Sale 
Lake City for medical care, had 
invited President Hinckley to 
visit Indonesia. The meetings 
preparing for this visit, the 
choir rehearsals, the Primary 
lessons taught on modern-day 
prophets and prophecy, were 
some of the most religiously 
charged meetings I have ever 
attended. Everyone understood 
the power of this miracle. 


On the day of the conference, 
Jakarta awoke to threatening skies. 
It had been raining fulsome 
tropical outpourings every day for 
a week. Because there was no 
piano in the meeting hall, I had 
arranged for my grand piano to be 
transported to the venue. My first 
thought on waking was not 
“Today I'll see the prophet,” but 
rather, “It’s going to rain on my 
piano.” The whole time the 
assemblage of laborers were 
loading my piano onto a tiny 


pick-up truck, where they tied it 
down and climbed on the back 
of the truck to hang on as it was 
being driven madly through the 
narrow, crowded Indonesian 
streets with me and my driver in 


| hot pursuit, I was praying, 
| “Please don’t let it rain on my 


piano — please don’t 
continued on next page 
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Broken But Unbeaten continued from p. 5 


because your village had been 
burned by the Taliban or simply 
because you didn’t want to die of 
starvation —to another place 
within the country, you are 
technically an Internally Displaced 
Person, as defined by the UN 
High Commission for Refugees. 


In Kabul, the IDP camp is located 
at the Russian Compound, a 
complex of twenty-four buildings 
which years ago housed the 
Russian Embassy and the many 
staff members and expatriates 
who worked in Kabul. On the day 
of my visit, many IDPs were 
getting ready to return to their 
places of origin in the Shomali 
Plains thirty miles north. Canvas 
bags of bedding and clothing were 
prepared; pots and pans and mugs 
were tied together. A lot of com- 
motion was in the compound. The 
sky was a beautiful blue, and I 
was bemused by an older man in 
dark sunglasses, sitting serenely 
with his flock of sheep in a corner 
of this cement complex. I was not 
prepared for what I saw when | 
stepped up a short flight of stairs 
into a large concrete building. 


In fact, I couldn’t see anything for 
about ten seconds, the room was 
so dark in the room. As the outline 
of three windows in the back 


The Prophet continued 


let it rain.” I wondered at the time 
if this were a frivolous prayer, but 
for perhaps the first time in my 
life, the doubting side of my brain 
was overcome by pure faith. If the 
Lord could bring about a temple 
trip in the midst of political and 
economic crisis, elect a blind, sick 
cleric to the presidency of a large 
Muslim country, bring President 
Hinckley to the Indonesian Saints 
as an affirmation of his love for 


appeared, I found myself in 
a room the size of a high 
school gymnasium. On the f 
dirt floor were groups of five jj 
to six women, each 

separated from the other by 

a mud or brick wall of knee 
height. Tears welled up as I 
fought the conclusion that 
these widows spent their 

days and nights circum- 
scribed by these low walls ina 
space scarcely large enough for 
them to stretch out, amidst their 
fellow women who also could not 
escape the memory of their per- 
sonal and national tragedy. 


I blinked my eyes a couple of 
times and walked towards the 
center of the room. One of the 
women gestured for me to share 
her blanket. I stepped around, and 
before my knees touched the 
ground, the group of them started 
talking. I would never know what 
they said. I searched in vain for 
my tape recorder. None of the 
interpreters were available. The 
women were not concerned. Their 
words washed over me, a torrent 
that stripped away self-righteous 
pity, detached compassion, the 
illusions of potency. It was a 
baptism that left me exposed in 
my helplessness. One woman 
wiped her eyes with a handker- 


them, and put me in a place where 
I got to experience it first hand, 
then the small matter of clear skies 
wasn’t too much to ask for. 


Of course I was right. It didn’t 
rain on my piano, and as we 
exited the conference that day, 
replete with shared testimony 
and truth, the gray skies parted, 
revealing a brilliant tropical 
sun sending forth a promise 


Girls at Al-Fatah 


chief. One woman took my right 
hand. Her skin was rough but 
warm. My left hand clutched the 
crisp Afghanis I had in my coat 
pocket. These notes I had ex- 
changed two days ago at a grocery 
store on Chicken Street were my 
last defense against the internally 
displaced. Finally, I pulled my 
hand out, empty, and stroked the 
smooth wrinkly hand of the old 
woman. My heart broke. I regret 


not knowing their names. «6# 


Connie puts bread on the table by 
teaching biology at Simmons College. 
When not preparing Powerpoint 
slides or exams, she monitors the situ- 
ation in Afghanistan and works with 
Amnesty International to advocate for 
the rights of Afghan men, women, 
and children.She went to Kabul in 
2002 on a trip organized by Global 
Exchange to bear witness and to bring 
the voices and faces of Afghans to the 
United States. 


and symbol of the Lord’s holy 
presence. «6¥ 


Diane Pritchett is the fifth child of 
Blaine and Jean Tueller’s ten kids; the 
wife of Lant Pritchett; and the mother 
of Hannah, Luke, and Isaac. She can 
press 120 lbs. on the thigh machine at 
her gym and in July will move to 
India. 
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by Raquel Cook 


I found her on the tracks outside 
Bombay, rocking back and forth 
on her hands and knees, her 
yellow sari stained crimson. She 
moaned softly, and when she 
looked up at me I could see that 
she’d been crying. I had only been 
in India a few days—long enough 
to learn namaste but not long 
enough to develop a tolerance for 


Wh Bs 


the smell of the dry stream bed by 
which I walked. I knelt beside her 
and called for help, but the rest of 
the world was hiding from the 
heat. Then, from the piles of card- 
board and tin, a woman came 
forward, timid at first, afraid until 
she recognized the woman in my 
arms. She brought others forward, 
and together we delivered a tiny 
baby girl whose cries pierced the 
desert like a sword. Whether that 
child was allowed to live after her 
first hours of breath, I’ll never 
know, but the likelihood of a 
dowry was slim. 


Three weeks later, I was on a train 
from Udaipur to Pushkar in the 


Tracks 


western state of Rajasthan. In a 
desert where nighttime tempera- 
tures soar in the hundred and 
teens, I traveled midday ina 
metal box with a broken fan. The 
hot wind slapping me in the face 
added insult to injury, as did the 
curried vegetables and steaming 
cha passed around the berth for 
refreshment. Sweat dripped from 
my armpits and hairline and 
smeared the ink in my notebook 
as I wrote. My lips cracked and 
bled, and my arms —skin shrunk- 
en in the heat — hurt to stretch. 


I was crammed into a berth with 
nine reticent Indian men who 
acted as though the heat was 
bearable. They slept, or pretended 
to sleep, as we traveled across a 
barren expanse that seemed to 
approach the end of the earth. 
They stirred slightly as the train 
screeched to an unscheduled stop, 
and we sat for a moment in deaf- 
ening silence—the type of silence 
that makes you wonder what 
comes next. Miles from life, 
anticipation isn’t peaceful. 


Then, like kids with sticks drag- 
ging along a picket fence, they 
came — dozens of children, racing 
and laughing alongside the train, 
banging the hollow metal boxes 
with their sticks and hands. Sud- 
denly, one of them caught eyes 
with me and stopped, the 
line of children behind 
crashing into him, and they 
tumbled to the earth. What 
was he yelling as he 
brushed himself off? Guilo? 
No. That’s the word in 
Chinese. Oeygook-in? That's 
Korean. He pointed at me— 
at my blue eyes—and what- 
ever he yelled, I knew it 
meant foreigner. The chaos 
that broke out around the 


The girl in yellow and her friends through the 


car following his discovery was 
addictive. Some screamed; some 
laughed. All of them asked for 
rupees. One of them danced. 


A girl in yellow, barefoot on the 
tracks, raised her arms above 

her head and started to sway. 
Beneath the filth and the flies, 

the knotted, matted hair and 
crusty nails, she knew she was 
beautiful. Her eyes, yellowed 
from malnutrition, burned as she 
twisted her frame. Her arms 
floated softly, her hips lurched 
and swayed, and all the while her 
eyes bore into mine. The group 
formed a circle around her, rocked 
with her and sang. Then, as 
abruptly as she had started, she 
allowed her arms to fall. She 
stared at me for a moment, and 
then reached for baksheesh— pay- 
ment for her services—and the 
crowd started screaming again. 
Instead of money, I pulled out my 
camera, foolishly believing I could 
capture her yellow hips and eyes. 


From the fringes of the mob, a 
woman appeared and made her 
way forward. How old was she? 
110? Half that, though the creases 
in her face and the crook in her 
back belied her relative youth. 
She came forward asking for 
rupees, and as she did, the 


continued on page 13 
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Travelogue: In Search of a Good Towel 


by Jocelyn R. Neal 


Having read Douglas Adams’ 
Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy, | 
know the one item every traveler 
should pack is a good towel. But 
in the process of assembling my 
backpack for a trip through 
Thailand several summers ago, 

I forgot one. Thus, I found myself 
in the beautiful city of Chiang 
Mai, staying in a spare, functional 
room without linens and in need 
of a towel. 


I had wondered what I would 
find in Thailand, having read 
a stack of guidebooks and 


done the requisite research. NS 


Would the culture be as 

pristine and authentic as I 
thought I wanted to find, the 
word authentic carrying an 
enormous semantic burden 
even as it appeared scrawled 

on signs selling “authentic Thai” 
food, clothing, music, dance, 
massage, and philosophy? The 
notion of authenticity and its 
“otherness” had become a 
commodity promised by barkers 
on the street corners, but I was 
still searching for some exotic 
perspective that would allow me 
to experience something far 
different from my daily life. 


Chiang Mai seemed to be living 
up to my romanticized expecta- 
tions, especially the area known as 
the Old City from which a palpa- 
ble sense of foreignness emanated. 
The modest guesthouse in which I 
was staying was nestled in flower- 
ing gardens with a patio court- 
yard, where I dined on rice and 
northern Thai curried chicken, 
sweet and sour pineapple sauces, 
and all variety of local flavors 
served on banana leaves. In 
accordance with local tradition, I 


rye. 
# : 


took off my shoes and bowed to 
greet my hosts in the open-air 
rooms, and then spent the days 
visiting temples and ruins from 
centuries ago. While the poverty 
of the people I met on the streets 
and in the markets was visible, 
equally noticeable were their close 
ties to their religious beliefs, the 
significance and beauty of their 
temples, the history embedded in 
their architecture, their traditional 
styles of dress, and their daily 
rituals. 


Lena Dibble 


I still needed a towel, however, so 
I set out in a local tuk-tuk taxi. A 
few miles down the road, I was 
standing in the Central Depart- 
ment Store, far from the Old City, 
admiring the very same Liz 
Claiborne dress I had tried on in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, a few 
weeks earlier. I felt as if I had 
been rudely and abruptly yanked 
out of a Disney village. It was 

not particularly comforting to 
find the things of home because I 
had left home precisely for the 
purpose of experiencing 
something decidedly different. 


One terry cloth purchase later, I 
wandered out into the adjacent 
mall, where the local teenagers 
had just gotten out of school and 
were milling about, flirting, 
spending their pocket money at 
Burger King, and indulging in 
Baskin Robbins 31 flavors. Why 
was | bothered that they had 


dared to live relatively modern, 
Twenty-first century lives, and 
why did I expect them to provide 
me with an escape from my own 
world? I pondered whether it was 
just for the tourists that the Old 
City kept its old ways or if both 
existences were woven together 
into some hybrid identity. After 
all, these were “authentic” Thai 
people who had absolute claim 
on their own country and culture, 
and their tastes in ice cream 
couldn’t possibly undermine that 
quality. And thus I faced the age- 
old ethnographic confrontation of 
my cultural expectations clashing 
with the realm of global tourism. 


Upon arriving in Thailand, I had 
been dismayed to see the familiar 
golden arches of burgers and fries 
cluttering up my view of the 
culinary landscape, but I confess 
that I indulged myself with this 
modern addition to the Thai 
dietary scene once before leaving. 
The local fare was exotic and 
wonderful: I loved the spices, the 
curries, the adventure of eating 
fruits whose names | couldn’t 
pronounce that left my fingers 
dripping in sticky brown juices. 
But after thirteen days of rice, I 
snuck into McDonald's for a 
quarter-pounder with cheese, 
fries, and a shake. I told myself it 
wasn’t the familiarity of home that 
I craved but rather an honest to 
goodness fat-laden cheeseburger. 
Plus, McDonald’s was air-condi- 
tioned, a blessing in August in 
Bangkok, and wandering the 
streets in the heat had taken its 
toll on my quest for authenticity. 
Self-doubt swelled up: Was I 
unable to shake the cultural 
trappings of my own world, an 
accidental tourist of the sort I 
loved to mock? 

continued on page 12 
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Sunday morning in Bangkok, my 
traveling companion wanted to 
attend Sacrament meeting and 
located a branch for us. I had 
grown up listening to the fast-and- 
testimony meeting expressions of 
travelers who were overjoyed to 
find that the Church was “the 
same” all around the globe. Of 
course, such references typically 
encompassed not just the Gospel, 
but also the sounds, sights, and 
modes of interaction familiar 
from their home wards: 

the upright piano playing 
four-part chorale-style 

hymns, the predictable 

layout of the rooms, and 

the anticipated familiar 

rhetoric in the branch 

president's introduction 

and announcements. So 

that Sunday in Bangkok, 

we held our green hym- 

nals, sang four-part hymns 

from our own western 

European musical her- 

itage, and listened to the 


same style of delivery for jyete 
talks and lessons being - 


presented half a world 

away in our own chapels. 
Comforting? Perhaps. But here 
was a civilization with thousands 
of years of its own cultural her- 
itage with traditions of music and 
oration all lost in these people’s 
new expression of their Gospel 
faith, the principles of which sure- 
ly would have withstood different 
modes of delivery. 


A few days later I climbed the 
seemingly endless staircase to visit 
the Buddhist temple Wat Phra 
That Doi Suthep. Its ornate bronze 
prayer bells rang out as the monks 
worshipped in their faith, sending 
harmonies cascading down the 
hillsides. The sound of those bells 
seemed to embrace far more than 
their Buddhist faith; it celebrated 


the people’s heritage, the very 
echoes of the land that had 
sustained them, and the genera- 
tions of experiences from which 
their culture has grown. When our 
forefathers established the modern 
Church in the Eastern United 
States, they adapted the basic 
musical practices from their 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant ancestors 
for our present traditions of wor- 
ship through music. The hymns 
that I play each week on the organ 
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are inextricably linked to the west- 
ern European musical practices of 
the past four centuries, just as my 
own cultural heritage is linked to 
those traditions. Why couldn’t the 
Thai Saints do the same, or why 
hadn't they? 


I did finally find my elusive 
Thailand, the romanticized ideal 
of an eastern philosophy and 
culture where I could escape from 
my own modes of thinking and 
being, through a half-day hike into 
the mountains near the border of 
Myanmar. There, in a tiny, remote 
Lisu hilltribe village, I played with 
the children and settled into a few 
days of quiet strangeness, where 
the community’s concerns were 


mostly limited to daily essen- 
tials —food, primitive shelter, 
childrearing, and fellowship. The 
isolation was refreshing, and my 
Buddhist guide’s contemplative 
faith transcended our language 
difficulties. The village children 
and I turned a spare journal note- 
book into a fleet of paper air- 
planes, which we flew from the 
porches of the huts. Yet I won- 
dered if those children, enthralled 
as they were with the paper toys, 
would ever connect them 
conceptually to a real air- 
plane. Any ethnographer 
threatens to disturb the cul- 
ture into which she enters, 
and even my innocent play 
with the children held that 
potential. 


I whiled away my last few 
late-night hours in the back- 
packers’ quarter of Bangkok, 
absorbing the conversations 
of my fellow philosopher- 
wanderers who were drawn 
to Thailand with a rucksack 
and a few bucks. Almost all 
of us were seeking adventure, 
change, and distance from 
our home cultures. We were forg- 
ing that adventure through our 
interactions in the crowded street- 
side cafes and shabby guest- 
houses, tourist traps, bumpy bus 
journeys and treks, and we were 
willing to buy: “Authentic Thai 
experiences, for sale, cheap!” 
Under that surface, however, 
Thailand offered me a rich, color- 
ful, and profound culture of tradi- 
tions and thinking that is far 
removed from western existence. 
But in reflection, I found that 
where a comparatively new 
religious faith met old Thai 
culture, something precious 
seemed to be lost in its expression, 
and when I finally did immerse 
continued on next page 
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Travelogue continued from page 12 


myself in a foreign existence, I 
couldn’t do so without leaving 
some residue of my visit. 


And so I returned home, having 
studied Siamese Cobras, hiked 
through the Thai jungles, swum in 
limestone waterfalls, cried over 
WWI memorials, hitchhiked to 
see elephants, slept in scratchy 
wool blankets on bare dirt sur- 
rounded by cats and chickens, and 
knelt barefoot before the Emerald 


Tracks continued from page 10 


children taunted her—not just 
with words and scorn but with 
slaps and rocks. Desperate and 
hurting, she backed away, and I 
knew that her husband was gone 
(that she had no husband? that he 
was dead? that he had left her?). 


I nodded at her and beckoned her 
forward. This time, at my 
demand, the children let her 
through. I reached my arm 
through the bars that crossed 

the windows — the bars meant to 
protect my knapsack from being 


Buddha. I had generated more 
questions than answers during my 
introspective journeys, but I had 
also embraced my solitude and 
departed with an abiding sense of 
independence and renewed wan- 
derlust. I have framed my photo- 
graphs of the Thai prayer bells, 
and I long to hear the echoes of 
their sounds in a diversity of tra- 
ditions within an increasingly 


global Mormon culture. «6# 


stolen when we pulled into 
stations, to keep me from being 
thrown from the train—I reached 
my arm through those bars and 
pressed some money into the 
womans leathered hands. Enough 
for a few chappati but nothing 
more. She held me for a moment 
and patted my arm, and then 
raised her cupped hands to her 
lips and to her forehead and 
turned away. 


A handful of moments in my life 
serve as pivots around which my 
existence revolves — brief, intuitive 
flashes when I know I have done 
something right for a change, 
when I know I am on the right 
track. Four months after watching 
a girl in yellow dance 
barefoot at the side of 
a train, I stood at the 
edge of a cliff in the 
northern Indian 
Himalayas and won- 
dered, “If I jump, will 
I fly?” I watched the 
sun set fire to the 
mountains around me 
and realized I was 
entrenched in one of 
my pivots. I was 
happy, I was at peace 
to know what I knew 


Jocelyn Neal spends most of her time 
researching and writing about coun- 
try music at the Department of Music 
at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill. A former confirmed 
bachelorette, she is loving life as a 
newlywed bride. 


and be where I was even though 

I couldn’t answer to all existence. 
It was a moment of pure, unadul- 
terated confidence, and it lasted 


about twelve seconds. «G# 


What led Raquel to India was simple 
curiosity. She spent five years work- 
ing and traveling all over Asia, basi- 
cally as a hippie, before pursuing 
graduate work at Oxford University. 
She is now an educator living in Utah 
with her eighteen-month-old daugh- 
ter, Isabel. Raquel thinks the world is 
fascinating and beautiful, and can't 
wait until Isabel is old enough to 
carry her own backpack! 
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Mystics, Mavericks, and Merrymakers: 


by Stephanie Wellen Levine 


Hasidic girls. Before I lived among 
them, I assumed they were docile 
and meek. After all, they follow a 
conservative strain of Orthodox 
Judaism that asserts starkly tradi- 
tional gender roles. Most people 
don’t even consider girls when 
they think about Hasidim; men 
sporting long beards, black garb, 
and black hats have come to sym- 
bolize these mysterious believers 
in mysticism, a future era of 
Messianic bliss, and a God who is 
palpable, if not fully knowable. 


I have always wondered how it 
would feel to grow up immersed 
in religious faith. Not the casual 
kind that surfaces once in a while 
and then dissolves in the bustle of 
practical concerns but a passionate 
conviction that infuses even the 
smallest details—a presence you 
sense as you brush your teeth or 
vacuum the floor. As a child from 
a secular Jewish family (the casual 
kind that savors a juicy pork 
roast), I often found myself specu- 
lating about the rabbinic-looking 
Hasidim I would see 

during trips to New York City. I 
knew their lives were steeped in 
heartfelt spirituality. Would I have 
enjoyed life as a Hasid? 


Of course, I wouldn’t have become 
one of those bearded men in 
black. I would have been a 
Hasidic girl, someone I couldn’t 
picture, let alone imagine — until 
recently, when my curiosity 
overpowered me and I spent a 
year living with Lubavitchers, a 
Hasidic group based in Crown 
Heights, Brooklyn. There are 
several Hasidic sects, all 
Orthodox Jews with mystical 
leanings who shield themselves 
from mainstream culture. 


Lubavitchers are distinctive within 
the Hasidic world for their rever- 
ence for their now deceased 
Rebbe, or head rabbi; their efforts 
to inspire secular Jews to become 
more observant; and for their 
Messianic fervor — their sincere 
belief that every act of kindness a 
Jew performs, each Judaic ritual 
she completes, brings the Messiah 
that much closer to earthly revela- 
tion. 


I spent my time among 
Lubavitchers exploring the daily 
lives and inner worlds of their 
teenage girls — their thoughts, 
habits, dreams, struggles, and 
triumphs. I aimed to know them 
as individuals in all their complex- 
ity, to cut through the shroud of 
secrecy So many Americans associ- 
ate with Hasidim. Impulsive and 
clumsy, I made glaring mistakes 
despite my best intentions, asking 
pointed questions in the midst of 
holy silences, eating before the 
appropriate prayers were said, 
spending an evening in an inside- 
out skirt (though I tried to dress 
like a Hasidic woman, I was used 
to pants, which have zippers and 
pockets to light the way). For- 
tunately, the girls and their 
families extended me incredible 


tolerance and allowed me to 
become a true participant in 
their lives. 


Hasidic girls walking to school. (The photos 
of Hasidic girls in this article are not of girls 
described either in this article or in the book 
Mystics, Mavericks, and Merrymakers.) 
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My days were active and diverse. I 
might have spent the morning at 
school; the afternoon chatting with 
a bunch of girls at Crown 
Heights’s kosher pizza shop; 

the evening studying Hasidic 
philosophy with a sensitive young 
woman who yearned to catapult 
me into Orthodoxy; the wee hours 
at a hidden hangout for the rare 
Lubavitch rebels, sniffing the pot- 
scented air and listening to the 
poignant poetry a talented young 
dissident had decided to share 
with her friends. Indeed, I discov- 
ered a wonderful variety of 
Hasidic young women. Readers 
of my book Mystics, Mavericks, and 
Merrymakers explore the stories of 
an intensely religious young 
woman who longs for the life of a 
male scholar; a rebel who checks 
out a strip club but later re- 
embraces the Hasidic way; a 
spiritually vibrant girl who bucks 
community norms to attend 
medical school; a brilliant ques- 
tioner whose family shuns her 
when she flouts Jewish law; a 
young woman who combines 
Messianic fervor with a lineup 
of intense male phone pals 


wea (strictly forbidden in this gen- 


der-segregated society — young 
men and women meet through 
community matchmakers when 
they are ready to marry; before 
that, mixed-gender socializing is 
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banned); and many other intrigu- 
ing souls who must balance their 
individual needs with stringent 
religious expectations. 


Hasidim are among the strictest 
followers of Orthodox Judaism, 
which touches every imaginable 
facet of human behavior. They 
must circumscribe their diet, 
dress, life goals, and, of course, 
beliefs and religious rituals within 
a narrow band of acceptability. I 
finally learned what the women 
wear — long dresses or skirts with 
shirts that cover elbows and 
collarbones. After marriage, they 


cover their hair, usually with wigs. 


Hasidic dietary laws are so 
demanding that many brands and 


e 


restaurants generally accepted as 
kosher are verboten. Gender dis- 
tinctions are sharp. Outside the 
immediate family, males and 
females inhabit separate worlds; 
schools, camps, and social events 
are all single-sex. Girls learn in 
early childhood that the woman’s 
domain is the home and that 
women must be modest in dress 
and behavior in the company of 
men. Within their own single-sex 
universe, though, the young 
women I met often exuded 
vibrancy and true chutzpah. I 
spent many hours with them, and 
their energy and spirit were the 


Mother and daughter studying together 


first qualities I noticed. Contrary 
to popular belief, they seemed 
every bit as expressive as their 
peers in mainstream America. 


Writers frequently suggest that 
girls tend to lose something as 
they shift from childhood to 
adolescence —a certain energy, 
honesty, or unselfconsciousness. 
Researchers like Mary Pipher, 
author of Reviving Ophelia, and 
Lyn Mikel Brown and Carol 
Gilligan, authors of Meeting at 
the Crossroads, describe a new- 
found insecurity that often 
plagues girls as they leave the ele- 
mentary school phase, a 

reticence that can inhibit young 
women from expressing their 
opinions, voicing their dissatis- 
factions with others, and 
indulging in the public playful- 
ness they once enjoyed. 


4 The Lubavitch girls fall outside 


these trends. They typically 
cultivated strong, clear personal 
voices in their relationships, 
engaging their conflicts with 
remarkable clarity. Lubavitch 
young women often maintain the 
childlike spunk that Pipher 
mourns in so many of the girls she 
describes. Their impishness struck 
me as remarkable; I haven’t seen 
anything quite like it among other 
young women I have known. An 
impressive depth undergirds this 
energy — the girls’ self-insight 
often stunned me. 


Clearly, in many ways, the 
Lubavitch girls are granted much 
less tether than most American 
young women. I'll always remem- 
ber the pain one girl felt when her 
parents ousted her from their 
home for violating Jewish law and 
the sense of rebellion she attached 
to studying Judaic texts with men. 


But within the confines of 
Orthodox regulations, an unusual 
license often reigned. 


Hasidic girls praying in synagogue 
A question looms: Why would 
Lubavitch girls tend to hold onto 
the childhood voice and spirit that 
many in America at large seem to 
lose? Why would they cultivate a 
much richer self-awareness than 
one might expect from a sect that 
appears to downplay the power of 
the individual in deference to the 
glory of God? I have many possi- 
ble explanations — the camaraderie 
and safety of their single-sex social 
world, their tight-knit community, 
the power of their religious faith, 
their unusually close families, 
values within Hasidism, and the 
Lubavitch zeal for nurturing every 
Jew’s unique and vibrant soul. 
Most likely, all these factors play a 
complex and interrelated role. 

But make no mistake: This is far 
from an ideal community. The 
pain and alienation at the 
margins, the pure torture endured 
by the few who dare to take their 
minds and actions beyond 
Lubavitch boundaries, stop me far 
short of endorsing universal 
Hasidism. My book describes 
several young Lubavitchers — 
bright, vibrant questioners — who 
simply cannot conform to the 
stringent expectations that rule 
Lubavitch lives. Their hurt is 
unnerving and unforgettable. 
continued on next page 
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Mystics continued from page 15 


Mystics, Mavericks, and 
Merrymakers inspired strong 
reactions among some early 
readers. Lubavitchers them- 
selves are often dismayed 
that I wrote so much about 
the nonconformists and that 
my year among them has not 
drawn me into the fold. 
Lubavitch regulations alien- 
ated me early on; this system 
would hurt anyone, male or 
female, who feels a funda- 
mental kinship with the 
other gender’s prescribed 
path or whose creativity clash- 
es with Lubavitch strictures. I 
ache for Rochel, who longed to 
study Judaic texts with the same 
intensity as her brothers, and for 
Chaya, who struggled for the right 
to express her musical vision. Still, 
I do feel that Lubavitch has 
insights that could benefit the 
world at large, which I explore 
throughout the book, rankling 
people who worry that I seem to 
promote the Orthodox way. It’s a 
sticky conundrum, for I may 
offend both “liberal” Jewish and 
“Orthodox” worldviews. 


I want nothing more than to 
expand options for women and 


Hasidic sisters preparing for Sabbath meal 


girls, to help them nurture their 
talents and their psychic strength. 
After a year among Lubavitch 
girls, | wonder whether certain 
aspects of their traditionalism — 
their single-sex lives, their passion 
for meaning, their respect for the 
human soul— might help some 
young women who now suffer. 

In other words, Orthodoxy may 
have something to add to the 
feminist project, if “feminist” 
implies the desire to help as many 
girls as possible grow into 
confident, secure adults. I see no 
contradiction here. Gems of 
insight exist nearly everywhere — 


Inviting Us to See continued from page 3 


to cry as we entered the market- 
place. I cried as the now-familiar 
children pressed around our 
knees, asking for pens or coins. 

I cried as we fended off the 
ubiquitous “personal guides” 
who begged to show us the way 
through serpentine streets and 
shops. I only felt better after 
driving a hard bargain with a 
carpet merchant over a kilim that 
now decorates the living room of 
my mother-in-law. Amongst the 
throngs of the poor, the apparent 
antidote to my crisis of privilege 
was to shop and to make certain 
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that I did not overpay. 


My experiences abroad mark a 
living that is more intense than 
when I am home. Interactions 
with the Other awaken my 
conscience; they remind me 
about the existence of others, 
making otherwise abstract ethical 
questions imminent and pressing. 
They teach me about the brothers 
and sisters that I do not know and 
alert me to the inaccuracies of my 
judgments, my hypocrisies, the 
faulty ways in which I soothe my 
guilty conscience. Movement out 


+] and within philosophies that 
} seem to conflict. 


| We live in a world defined by 
black and white dichotomies: 
modern vs. traditional, West 
vs. East, liberal vs. Orthodox. 
‘| Complexities and nuances are 
9 bleached out in our zeal to 
codify others and pinpoint our 
own beliefs. It’s a dangerous 
view of human diversity that 
at best constricts our ability to 
j learn from other visions and at 
4 worst stokes mutual ignorance 
and untamed animosity. I want 
to transcend that notion, to 
view Lubavitch girls with the 
hope that their lives will resonate 
far beyond the borders of 


“conservative” thought. «6 


Stephanie Wellen Levine is the author 
of Mystics, Mavericks, and 
Merrymakers: An Intimate 
Journey Among Hasidic Girls 
(published by NYU Press, November, 
2003). She began this book as a Ph.D. 
student in Harvard’s American stud- 
ies program, where Carol Gilligan 
and Laurel Thatcher Ulrich were her 
advisors. Levine now teaches at Tufts 
University. 


of the familiar reminds me of the 
responsibilities to which King 
Benjamin calls us and the joys 
that observance of those responsi- 
bilities can bring. 


Many of the following pages bear 
record of others’ experiences with 
the unfamiliar —a secular Jew who 
studies Hasidic girls, a grand- 
mother who provides financial 
support for an Indian girl, and an 
interview with a woman whose 
work in International Develop- 
ment fosters an increasing sense 
continued on next page 
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by Barbara McKean Smoot 


My grandson and I are sponsoring 
a Third World child, a young girl, 
Mamata Maity of India. Actually, 
my grandson is the sponsor. It 
was his idea. I represent his cash 
reserve. I subsidize the effort 
when, for example, his monthly 
check from his parents arrives late 
or when the amount of the 
donation is increased. There are 
Christmas, Easter, and birthday 
gifts, and sometimes there is a 
need for de-worming medication. 
I don’t know how my grandson 
manages to send the monthly 
payments on his slim budget, but 
he is devoted to this project. 


So I contribute the extras. 


Recently, I received a thank you 
letter from Children International 
regarding my recent Christmas 
donation: 


“Thank you so much for your 
generous gift of $25.00 sent to 
provide a Christmas gift for 
Mamata Maity, your sponsored 
child in India. Your loving gesture 
means so much to this child who 
has so little! 


“Tm sure you are eager to know 
just what your generosity is 
providing to make Mamata’s 
holiday an extra-special one. So 
I'm pleased to tell you that she is 
receiving a thick, heavy cotton 
night shirt, a pair of durable 


Mamata’s Gift 


sandals, and a sturdy bucket with 
eid 


The letter further explained 

Mamata’s need for warm sleeping 

clothing and, of course, for her 

sandals. The sturdy bucket with 
— 


a lid? It is for her family to store 
water, food, or to use asa 
garbage can. 


I sat at my desk, thinking about 
the letter. Merry Christmas, 
Mamata. I wish you Holiday Joy, 
Mamata. Your three Christmas 
wishes will come true: a warm, 
well-made night shirt, new san- 
dals, a sturdy bucket with a lid. 


If I were to be granted three 
Christmas wishes, what would 
they be? My crowded basement 
already contains a stack of sturdy 
buckets with lids, except they are 
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of urgency and focus about her 
calling to help AIDS orphans in 
Africa. Their stories transport us 
from the blindness of our own 
familiarities, opening our eyes and 
inviting us to see. «6¥ 
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1. Ecclesia Ministries and Common 
Cathedral (website). http:/Awww.eccle- 
siaministries.org/about.cgi 


2. Thomas, Alexandar R. “Ronald 
Reagan and the Commitment of the 


filled with food. I have no trouble 
keeping warm on a chilly night. 
My problem is where to store 

the extra blankets. I really don’t 
need any more shoes, though | 
am wearing out a favorite pair 

of Nikes. 


Mamata. Please forgive me. We 
have tripped over a terrible 
disparity. Life isn’t fair, is it? 


And about my three Christmas 

wishes — what would they be? 

I really don’t need three wishes 
this Christmas. One will suffice, 
and you have granted it to me. 


I would wish to be more grate- 
ful— grateful for my secure life, 
for the comforting umbrella of my 
faith, grateful that I need not look 
to others for life’s necessities. I can 
share my abundance with others. I 
can give. Because of you, I want to 
give more. 


Thank you for your Christmas gift 
to me, Mamata, my dear young 


friend. «6¥ 


A native of Salt Lake City, Barbara is 
the mother of five and grandmother of 
eighteen. She maintains her old home 
as haven for visiting family, where 
spare bedrooms are claimed by grand- 
children from Europe and/or students 
attending B.Y.U. and the U. of U. 
She enjoys good friends, gardening, 
music, knitting, cooking, reading, and 
has a penchant for writing didactic 
and nostalgic essays. 


Mentally Ill: Capital, Interest Groups, 
and the Eclipse of Social Policy.” 
Electronic Journal of Sociology 
(1998). http:/Avww.sociology.org/con- 
tent/vol003.004/thomas.html 
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Know You've Done Your Part 


An interview with Sara Sievers by Joanna Legerski 
conducted on November 18, 2003 


Sara Sievers is the Director of the 
Initiative on Orphans and Other 
Children Made Vulnerable by 
HIV/AIDS within the Earth Institute 
at Columbia University. Before com- 
ing to Columbia, Sara worked with 
Dr. Jeffrey Sachs to establish the 
Center for International Development 
at Harvard University, which grew to 
be one of the university's largest 
research centers. She served as 
Executive Director of the Center on 
Globalization and Sustainable 
Development and for the U.S. State 
Department as the vice consul for 
political and economic affairs at the 
U.S. Embassy in Kiev, Ukraine, as 
well as the special assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary for Legislative 
Affairs in Washington. Sara received 
her undergraduate degree in govern- 
ment from Harvard University and 
an MBA from MIT. 


Sara, what have you been working on 
most recently? 


I have been working primarily 
on the aftermath of the AIDs 
pandemic on children and the 
community in the context of 
looking at broad economic 
development issues. Specifically, 
I have focused on the factors that 
make countries what we consider 
to be modern — factors such as 
longer life expectancy, a reduced 
child mortality rate, literacy, 

and technological savvy. My real 
focus is on investing in the future 
of children. 


Being involved with children was 
not what I started out to do. I 
didn’t deal with children’s issues 
at all until I started doing work in 
national competitive discussion 
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and debate about economics and 
power in high-echelon businesses. 
Once you peel back the layers to 
try to get a fuller understanding of 
why some countries are attractive 
places to do business, it turns out 
that investing in the people of a 
country becomes the most impor- 
tant thing, over time, that a coun- 
try can do. Countries that 

figure this axiom out succeed, 
whereas countries that are elitist, 
racist, sexist, or any kind of “ist” 
have a bigoted environment 
where selfishness has been 
allowed to be the dominant 
outcome of public discourse and 
resource allocation. Those 
countries fail, by and large, and 
they head down a completely 
different path—a path where elites 
try not to share with everybody 
else—and the end result is a poor 
country. The country then has the 
problems associated with people 
having to do what they need to 
do to survive when the system 
they are in doesn’t give them 
what they need. When you under- 
stand all this, you come down to 
some very basic building blocks 
that our own forebears knew: you 
have to invest in the health and 
welfare of your children. People 
in poor countries want their chil- 
dren to have better lives, and what 
that means is basic health and 
education. 


I began working on Africa’s 
economic development questions 
because they are more difficult in 
Africa than anywhere else in the 
world. We felt we were doing all 
right in the mid-90s, and then the 
AIDs pandemic started hitting. 
We realized we were on the cusp 
of perhaps the greatest child 


abandonment in recorded history, 
with 25-30% of African children 
being orphaned and 100 million 
made vulnerable by the disease. I 
realized I needed to stop every- 
thing else I was doing — going to 
fancy conferences, trying to win 
fancy awards, trying to write on 
less important topics —just to stop 
and recognize that we are facing 
one of the greatest holocausts in 
history and greatest times of child 
abandonment, where kids are 
being left to fend for themselves. 


I’ve been blessed — and that is the 
only appropriate word to use — 
extraordinarily blessed to have 
had the best possible mentorship 
in Jeff Sachs (Director of the Earth 
Institute and Special Advisor to 
UN Secretary General Kofi Annan 
on several poverty alleviation 
initiatives). He is in a position to 
enable people—in whose ability 
he chooses to invest — to pursue 
their dreams and to help open 
doors to bank presidents, finance 
ministers, and global banks. 
Because of my association with 
Sachs, I now am able to meet 
with people in power in countries 
and in international institutions to 
try to change global and interna- 
tional responses to poverty so that 
we can help communities have 
what they need to take care of 
their kids. 


Do you ever feel as if your aims are 
unachievable? 


There is a delicate balance to be 
had. For starters, I really believe 
in the power of prayer. lama 
disciple of prayer. It has been my 
experience that if you learn how 
to pray, nothing is impossible. The 
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trick is, we’re never sure what is 
or isn’t possible. One of my 
favorite scriptures says, “With 
God all things are possible.” I 
know what I was taught as a 
Mormon about the nature of God 
but, to tell you the truth, I wasn’t 
taught very much about Him 
beyond the attributes of being 
all-powerful, all-wise, all-know- 
ing, and all-loving. We don’t 
know much more than that, 
which is fine for a childlike faith 
and which is an element we want 
to keep, but when we grow up, we 
become more mature in under- 
standing how God does and does 
not get things done. I’ve got all 
these AIDs orphans, and I feel a 
calling to do something about 
them. It’s clear that I’ve got the 
ability to give it a shot, but how 
do I rely on the Lord’s help 
without understanding how the 
process works? It seems over- 
whelming and impossible and, 
frankly, without faith I would 
never have thought I could start. 


So, I can’t say I understand how 
the process works, but I know that 
it does but not in the way they 
teach you in Sunday School and 
Primary. The logistics are not that 
simple, but the Spirit is the Spirit. 
You learn that the specifics 
become more complicated. 
However, you need to know them 
because this process affects the 
choices that you make when 
you're trying to get things done. 
You have to grapple with the 
question, “When can I have faith?” 
vs. “When do I need to use 
rational judgment?” You need to 
get that balance right because if 
you don’t have faith, rational 
judgment tells you it is impossible, 
and if you don’t have rational 
judgment, faith can lead you in 
crazy directions that are counter- 
productive. At least this balance 
holds at the level of faith that I 
have, which is enough to give me 


the silly notion that I can 
do something. But it’s not a 
level of faith where faith is 
all I need. 


One of the issues that I 
struggle with a lot—and I 
think it is a healthy strug- 
gle—is trying to under- 
stand the interplay of faith 
and reason. | think it’s a 
mistake to depend exclu- 
sively on faith because I 
think you can spiral off 
into crazy things. Even 
though I am constantly 
grateful for the wise guid- 
ance I have received from 
my Church elders, I think 
we are given our own free 
agency and our brain and 
are to make something of 
ourselves independent of our 
parents or the brethren who are 
essentially our Church parents. I 
have tremendous respect for their 
goodness, their experience, and 
the wisdom they have accumulat- 
ed on our behalf. That wisdom is 
spectacular and becomes a spring- 
board for us to then launch our- 
selves into the people we are 
going to be. 


I think a lot of people have a hard time 
finding that balance of faith. How do 
you find it? 


It’s not easy to find the balance, 
but then you have this incredible 
sense that God will be with you 
and that you have been blessed 
with agency and can make all 
kinds of choices and that God will 
support you in the choices you 
make that are good. You can’t 
begin to imagine where it will lead 
you. You can never presume to 
know the full effect of your 
actions on the people around you, 
but you can know something. 


That's the reason I became 
involved in a major international 


organization —to create programs 
to help children and then to help 
finance them. This organization 
has helped to legislate new bills 
dealing with children and poverty 
in the House of Representatives 
that are waiting for a response 
that will hopefully change U.S. 
policy. In some of the countries 
I've visited or worked in, they 
have changed their national policy 
to do such things as eliminate 
school fees and provide school 
meals. On one hand, you need 
faith that you can keep active so 
you can keep moving on; on the 
other hand, once you start getting 
some results, you have to recog- 
nize that what’s happening is not 
just a dream. You can see that 
changes are being made, so you 
know you are making an impact. 


I think another area where faith is 
important is in its relationship to 
humility. You start seeing that 
relationship as long as you don’t 
let your ambition run away with 
your gauge of whether or not you 
are a success. Are you being effec- 
tive, are you trying your best, are 
you praying your hardest, are you 
continued on page 20 
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working to a reasonable degree 
within the bounds of what you 
want your life to be? Are you basi- 
cally pleasing in the sight of God? 
That is actually all you have to 
answer to. Once you've done all 
that you can with all the tools that 
you have, it’s up to God to worry 
about how it all weaves together 
to be a divine plan. You can know, 
however, that you’ve done your 
part, so you get immediate little 
reinforcements along the way. 


How did you find your way? 


It’s been an interesting journey 
that I am just now trying to figure 
out. I grew up ina very devout 
Mormon family with the heritage 
of pioneers. I truly thought that 
my life would go in a very tradi- 
tional Mormon way. I think as a 
Mormon woman you are trained 
not to think in terms of building a 
career for yourself. I mean, you 
know that you need to have jobs 
for the present to support yourself, 
but you don’t think ahead to 
career goals. 


One of my biggest influences has 
been my family. I feel like Nephi 
in the Book of Mormon—”“I, Sara 
was born of goodly parents” — 
truly good people. My parents 
are both brilliant people, so they 
raised smart little kids with an 
emphasis on education — but also 
on a spiritual life. 


I didn’t particularly have a plan 
for my life; I just figured you pray 
about it. I did exactly what I was 
taught to do as a woman—to pray 
to try to discern God's will for 
your life. Where I ran into conflict 
was that, if you are a Mormon 
woman, you are supposed to get a 
certain set of answers—or so | 
thought — but culturally, there is 
not a lot of room for diversity. You 
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have one role—which is to be a 
wife and mother, support 

church activities, magnify your 
calling, raise your family, and so 
on. I grew up and I became my 
own worst nightmare. I wish I 
had known growing up that I 
was going to be in my own New 
York apartment, single, and I was 
going to... 


Live with a cat? 


(laughs) I don’t have a cat, 
although I might at some point 
break down and succumb to the 
stereotype. But I thought that 
having a career was for selfish 
women and that the selfless thing 
to do was to have children and to 
support your husband. But I 
prayed, did the best that I could, 
and came back with, “the Lord 
needs me.” I feel as if I am sup- 
posed to be doing what Iam 
doing, and I have felt the same 
each step along the way. I never 
planned a career —at all. However, 
I read my Bible and my Book of 
Mormon, where it says you're 
supposed to take care of the 
widows, the orphans, and the 
poor people and live an honest life 
before God. 


I followed the other Church 
dictums besides praying —I went 
to Church and tried to magnify 
my callings. So I did all these 
things, and doing so led me 
toward being what I have always 
thought was the life of a “selfish 
woman.” It doesn’t make any 
sense that I would have embraced 
this life; I would have walked 
away if someone had said this was 
to be the plan. But it is what it is, 
and it’s hard to feel bad for myself 
because it’s my life, and I feel as if 
I were willing clay in the Master’s 
hands. So instead of living the tra- 
ditional Mormon woman life, I can 


help millions of kids instead of 
just my own. It’s really hard to 
condemn that in myself even 
though I might think “I am a self- 
ish woman” by Mormon stan- 
dards—or at least by my percep- 
tion of those standards. I know, of 
course, many Mormons are sup- 
portive of what I do, but clearly I 
am an oddity in Mormondom. 


As we all do, I know I fail a lot, 
but I really want to do what is 
right. From the Church, I learned 
spiritual discernment skills. I love 
my parents for putting me in the 
Church environment so it could 
teach me those skills. But when 

I came up against the reality of 
everyday life, it led me ina 
direction I would never had 
anticipated. I feel like Alice in 
Wonderland that things in my life 
are curiouser and curiouser. It’s 
hard sometimes, but I know I am 
blessed — not because I’m trying 
to save the world but because | 
am a child of God. I deserve to be 
blessed because of that fact 

alone —not because I’m trying to 
be heroic—and for God that is 
enough. We really all matter — 
each one of us—and that should 
be enough. 


Joanna Legerski is an assistant 
research scientist for the Office of 
Mental Health in the State of New 
York, specializing in research on 
Child and Adolescent Services. Joanna 
received her bachelor’s degree in 
Family and Human Development 
from Utah State University and plans 
to pursue a graduate degree in clinical 


psychology. 
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by Judy R. Dushku 


I am settling in after one of the 
richest times of my life. My hus- 
band Jim and I lived in West 
Africa for nearly two years, and I 
don’t know how to tell people 
about it. In response to the query 
“What was Senegal like?” I find 
myself just telling stories. So, I 
hope that stories collected here 
from my heart give some idea of 
what we discovered in that small 
and splendid country on the west- 
ernmost point of Africa. 


I went to Senegal in 2002 as the 
director of a summer school 
program at the satellite campus 
earlier established by Suffolk 
University, where I have taught 
for thirty-seven years. When I 
came home, I was asked to 
become dean of that West African 
campus. My husband, long-retired 
from my same university, was 
called back as an “administrative 
officer” for the school. In this way, 
we were able to make our adven- 
ture a sweet partnership and went 
off to preside over the small cam- 
pus in rowdy, yet sophisticated, 
colorful, eclectic, and noisy Dakar. 


Senegal is an Islamic country with 
a secular, democratic government. 
This fact constantly surprises 
those of us whose image of Islam 
comes from the Middle East. 
Senegal is 95% Muslim, and yet 
in Dakar, the capital, there are 
many other Catholic and 
Protestant churches. However, 
Senegal’s Islamic personality is 
dominant, evident everywhere. 
The bold banner above the wind- 
shield of each approaching car 
rapide, the ever-present, bright 
yellow, broken-down-but-con- 
stantly-in-repair vehicle that most 
local people use for transport, 


proclaims Senegal’s universal 
greeting —” Alhamdulillah!” (Praise 
Allah!) | learned never to pass 
anyone in the neighborhood 
without exchanging a heartfelt 
“Alhamdulillah,” along with 
“Bonjour, Monsieur or Madame” 
and “Ca va?” since Senegal is a 
French-speaking country. 


I also learned simply to wait a bit 
when prayer time came around 
and the person to whom I was 
speaking or with whom I was 
walking excused her or himself 
and gently dropped to his or her 
knees on an efficiently rolled out 
prayer rug or plastic bag, bowed 
reverently, and repeated the cus- 
tomary prayers. Not everyone 
prays, but it is common and never 
private or necessarily secluded. 
Downtown, men often pray kneel- 
ing together at the curb so as not 
to disrupt auto or sidewalk traffic. 


Islam's presence is in the rhythmic 
sounds of congregations in all- 
night prayer chanting sessions and 
the early morning calls to prayer 
from every neighborhood mosque 
and, most of all, in the constant 
blaring from cars or taxis of radio 
broadcasts of prayers and preach- 
ing by Muslim clerics. These 
sounds blend with the drumming 
and singing of Senegal’s own dis- 
tinctive Afro-pop music blaring 
from the more secular car radios. 
The two very different sounds 
always reminded us that we were 
in a place that proudly regards 
itself as a center of Islam as well as 
a center of long-established diversity. 


The Senegalese are organized into 
six or so different Muslim “com- 
munities,” or “brotherhoods,” 
each with its own somewhat dif- 
ferent beliefs and practices and 
with its separate chiekhs or mullahs. 


Senegal Serenade 


Muslims in different brotherhoods 
go to different mosques and 
revere different religious leaders. 
These groups often reflect regional 
or ethnic differences. However, 
overlapping communities are 
common, and it is hard to map the 
places in Senegal that are exclu- 
sively one kind of Islam. 


Senegal’s universally respected 
founding father, the Christian poet 
Leopold Senghor, succeeded in 
unifying Senegal as it threw off 
French colonialism. His success, 


Dean Judy 


and the success of subsequent 
elected leaders, is due in part to 
their embracing, in a spirit of 
mutual admiration and tolerance, 
Senegal’s prominent Muslim lead- 
ers. For example, at all national 
ceremonies, multiple spiritual 
leaders invite the blessing of the 
Divine on the whole nation. We 
found these ceremonies to be gen- 
uine despite their mix of the secu- 
lar and the religious and came to 
trust this honest openheartedness. 


Senegal’s lack of defensiveness 
over religious issues made asking 
questions about people’s beliefs or 
practices easy. Our first February 
there, we asked our friendly 
neighbors how they celebrated the 
continued on page 22 
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holiday Tabaski. We had heard 
sheep bleating for weeks, tethered 
on nearly every rooftop or in 
every yard or held in big pens or 
parking lots in anticipation of the 
holiday. Street peddlers roamed 
about selling sheep from a rope, 
and billboards offered ways to 
buy them on-line. But we had not 
seen what happens in a normal 
family household on the actual 
holiday. Our neighbors invited us 
in to watch the ritualized “silenc- 
ing of the lamb.” In all the Muslim 
world at exactly the designated 
moment, minutes after the men in 
the family returned from morning 
prayers in the mosque, we heard 
the silence come. We watched the 
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Judy at Nzinga and Yasir’s wedding 


blood drain into the special hole in 
the floor of the compound before 
the skinning of the fattened ram, 
which was accomplished commu- 
nally by the women in the family, 
with some servants, laughing and 
joking as they hoisted the heavy 
beast about. 


I had never liked the Abraham 
story of the obedient father- 
prophet willingly placing his 
beloved son on the altar, fully 
ready to take his life as his God 
had commanded. But in Senegal, 
the Tabaski story emphasizes the 
most joyous part of that tale. In 
explaining why they celebrate this 
holiday, the Senegalese speak of a 
loving God who sees Abraham 
willing but grieving over what he 
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was about to do and mercifully 
intervenes by providing the ram to 
be sacrificed in Isaac’s place. Thus 
the holiday simulation honors 
God’s love and tender under- 
standing of a good father’s nearly 
fateful act. God is good. God 
understands the love of parents 
for children. God is the Giver of 
Life. Alhamduliliah. 


Tabaski afternoon took on the air 
of a good old American Thanks- 
giving Day, with people going 
over the river and through the 
woods to grandmother's or any 
other house for short visits and a 
sip of juice or a snack here or 
there, while the women in every 
household cut up, spiced, and 
roasted the lamb. As the day 
wore on, men gathered around 
televised soccer games and peo- 
ple laughed and ate. Most 
Muslims don’t drink alcohol, so 
the day ended in congenial 
family bliss, with extended 
families arranging for sleep- 
overs on extra floor space. 
Wealthy families take food to 
needy neighborhoods, and 
Muslim groups distribute the 
largess. The mood is generous and 
expansive. While we later learned 
that families often spend more 
than they can afford for the sheep 
and there is some competition 
over the size of one’s ram, we saw 
and enjoyed the best of Tabaski. 


Shortly after Tabaski came the 
bombing that began America’s 
war on Iraq. While we had 
expected it, as had everyone else 
in the world, our focus on our jobs 
and new circumstances had 
distracted us from worrying about 
what it might be like to spend the 
war as Americans—and me as a 
Christian—in a Muslim country. 
Concerned friends and family 
wanted to know if it was safe to 


live in an Islamic country while 
our own country was at war with 
Muslims someplace else. The short 
answer was that it was very safe 
to be in Senegal, and it was our 
blessing to have been exactly 
there. March 2003 in Senegal 
offered us the unique opportunity 
to prove the claims of Senegal’s 
diversity and security. 


A story: One of the first appoint- 
ments I made as dean was the 
manager of the computer lab and 
CSI teacher. The most qualified 
person on paper arrived in my 
office with her face veiled and in 
clothing that covered her whole 
body. This was unusual because 
Senegalese women do not typical- 
ly veil. Their faces are uncovered 
and their hair is either braided 
elaborately and elegantly or cov- 
ered in gorgeous head wraps of 
exquisite fabric and color that 
match full-length body wraps that 
emphasize their femininity. When 
I began the interview, Ms. Abdus- 
Salaam said, “Hi, how you doin’?” 
in a distinctly American accent. 
When I asked where she was 
from, she indicated a town in the 
most traditional area of Senegal. I 
frowned disbelievingly, and she 
laughed and admitted to being 
from Pittsburgh. “But that was 
before my conversion to Islam, my 
marriage to an American convert, 
and our immigration to Senegal 
with four children. We wanted to 
live in an Islamic heartland, and 
we chose this place, where we 
have been most blessed.” 


Her “most blessed” experience, 
however, had not been easy. Her 
husband had died unexpectedly 
from the flu, leaving her to raise 
their children with her sister-wife 
(originally from Atlanta). The two 
women struggled to find accep- 
tance in a rural town and strug- 
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gled with French and Wolof, the 
local language. They had set up 
an internet café that used their 
impressive technical skills. 


Nzinga ’s experience made her the 
ideal choice for the position, and 
soon she was running our pro- 
gram. She was an immediate hit 
with staff, administrators, and stu- 
dents. She was glad for the job 
and made the accommodation, as 
her religion allowed her to, to 
shake hands with men while on 
the campus and remove her veil 
while working. Jim and I loved 
her, her co-wife, Leila, and their 
kids, who occasionally stopped by 
for pizza (we never ordered ham 
on it) and for the American films 
we ran from DVDs on Friday nights. 


Although the family lived joyfully 
together, the two mothers felt that 
their children were not getting 
proper teaching of the Koran with 
neither father nor male relatives in 
their close circle. They fretted 
about fulfilling their promise to 
Allah to raise up these bright chil- 
dren to know His Word. Then 
Nzinga met a true talib, a teacher 
of the Koran who was a convert to 
Islam from Catholic Mozambique. 
Twenty years her junior and a gor- 
geous, gentle, lively, educated 
man, Yasir seemed to fall in love 
with the children first, but soon 
after, he proposed to Nzinga. 


Jim and I were invited to the wed- 
ding. It would be very special, 
they explained, because a much 
admired cheikh from Mauritania, 
who observed the more strict — by 
Senegal standards — practices of 
their kind of Islam, was in Dakar 
for the month and would perform 
the ceremony. Leila and women 
from the cheikh’s family would 
paint her hands and arms with 
henna and otherwise prepare her 
for marriage. Others would bring 
the food and juice. 


That week, American bombs fell 
on Baghdad. The newspapers, 
television, and radios reported 
thoroughly on the war. Report- 
edly, a famous cheikh from 
Mauritania had led huge demon- 
strations in Dakar against the 
enemies of the Koran and of 
Allah's followers. On the day of 
the wedding, our campus guards 
arrived at our home. “Are you 
quite sure you should go to this 
wedding?” they began. “The 
cheikh who will officiate is here in 
Dakar to condemn your country’s 
government for its war on Islam.” 
Their information gave us pause, 
but we decided that we could not 
fail to show up at our friends’ 
most important event. Our guards 
said they would plant themselves 
near the cheikh’s house in case 
something happened. 


Cheikh Tidjani ab Hadi performed 
the quiet, simple ceremony in 
Arabic and some French. Yasir 
translated everything into English 
so that Nzinga and the few other 
non-French-speaking Africans 
could get it all. Yasir said how 
important it was to have close 
friends from many places there to 
affirm their love to one another, to 
the children, and to Allah. He par- 
ticularly welcomed us, acknowl- 
edging the probability that we 
might feel isolated as Christians in 
the company of those of another 
faith and color and as Americans 
in an Islamic country. Allah 
instructed Mohammed, he said, to 
have flowers of every color in his 
garden, which was understood to 
mean that all of us should make 
sure that the gardens that were 
our lives should include people of 
every shade. 


By the time we ate communally 
from huge platters of food, one for 
women and one for men, we were 
totally at ease. Our guards joined 
in the feast. Jim’s digital camera 


was much appreciated. At the end, 
the cheikh walked us to our car 
and called Jim his brother and me 
his sister and invited us to come 
stay with him in Mauritania at any 
time. He was a loving gentleman, 
unquestionably sincere. 


Another story: In the spring, the 
director of student life planned a 
weekend oceanside party at a 
modest beach resort during a 
school holiday. The manager of 
the student residences, Ms. Ndeye, 
and I were the only administrators 
who attended with eighty of our 
students. It was a great chance for 
me to get to know them more 
personally. Senegalese under- 
standably make up the largest sin- 
gle group on the campus, but 
there were young men and 
women from Tanzania, Togo, 
Zimbabwe, Nigeria, Mali, Burkina 
Faso, and several other countries. 


Ms. Ndeye 


At the end of two and a half days 
of talk and laughter and beach 
dancing and music and volley ball 
and swimming, I was exhausted 
when I climbed on the bus headed 
back to Dakar. The resident 
manager joked that I was in for 
something I hadn’t counted on—a 
traffic jam of horrific proportions 
continued on page 25 
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How Oft Have | Gathered You 


by Lynne Waits 


My husband and I spent our 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary 
on a raft anchored in the middle of 
the River Kwai in Thailand near 
the Burmese border. There was no 
electricity. The only running water 
was the river. And, while each 
couple had a separate room, there 
was no auditory privacy, which 
we learned after we retired to our 
beds the first night. We were 
exhausted from a long day of 
travel that lasted into the night as 
we journeyed up the river in long 
boats not equipped with lights. 
(“Not to worry —none of the other 
boats have lights, either.”) We had 
feasted on a delicious meal served 
on the raft and listened to a 
curiously beautiful and jarring 
music/ dance entertainment by 
members of the hill tribe living on 
the shore not far away. As we all 
sank into our beds, one husband 
quietly questioned his wife about 
the next morning’s itinerary. The 
answer to his inquiry came from 
another husband three rooms 
away. That particular exchange 
stopped all conversation, and we 
all sank into welcomed sleep. 


Bob and I were up early in the 
morning before the others. We left 
our tiny enclosure in favor of the 
hammock that was hung at the 
edge of the raft. We watched the 
sun climb over the banks of the 
river. We saw the shadows on the 
water disappear into sparkling 
reflections. We heard the birds call 
as they flew close to the rippling 
surface. And underneath it all was 
the steady flow of the river. 


We had another busy day of sight- 
seeing and long boat travel, but as 
we came back to the rafts toward 
the end of the afternoon, we were 
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invited to the nearby hill tribe 
village. These people lived very 
simply. I wondered if I, living 
with so little, could make my 
home as inviting as theirs. This 
village was fortunate. They 
worked as entertainers, servers, 
and cleaners on our raft hotel. 
Because of this, they could keep 
their children in the village, 
whereas so many other villages 
felt that survival depended on 
selling their young people into 
servitude in the big cities. Maybe 
it was this success that gave these 
people an inner light. 


We visited the village store, 

where we were happy to make 
purchases. We stopped at their 
schoolhouse. As we started back 
to our rafts, we spotted their 
elephants. They offered us a ride, 
and we gladly accepted. They had 
constructed platforms to make our 
boarding the elephants easier. 


It didn’t take long for us to be out 
of the village and into the jungle. I 
knew we were not lost because 


the elephants were following a 
defined path. Bob and I sat in the 
elephant chair affixed to the 
animal’s back, and our driver sat 
on the beast’s huge head and 
guided him with the pressure of 

a large knife at the top of his 
cranium. I could never describe 
the lurching ride as comfortable, 
but the situation was soothing and 
spawned many thought patterns. 
We fully enjoyed the surrounding 
green vegetation (as did the 
elephants; as soon as they finished 
one branch of greens, they 
stopped for another). But it was 
while we were coming back into 
the outskirts of the village that I 
experienced a real moment of 
enlightenment. 


The trail ran near a house whose 
inhabitants, I could tell from the 
glimpses I got as we swayed from 
side to side, raised chickens. All at 
once, on the trail ahead I saw a 
group of young chicks. I stopped 
enjoying the adventure. I tensed 
with worry. I was frightened for 
those chickens and for the family 
that must depend upon them for 
food or income. 


Elephants are not slow animals, 
and in a few short moments our 
huge elephant would be at the 
spot where the chicks were 
scratching. I don’t know a lot 
about elephants, but I could 
quickly determine that when an 
elephant and a tiny chick collide 
on a small path, there is little 
doubt who will survive the 
encounter! Our driver understood 
little English and seemed uncon- 
cerned as the elephant crashed 
ever closer to those fragile chicks. 


It was then that I heard the 
clucking. I saw a mother hen off 


the trail among the roots and fall- 
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en leaves of the trees. The chicks 
heard their mother before I did. 
They stretched their necks, turned 
their heads, and rushed in 
response to her call. She had 
placed herself just off the trail. 
And, though she herself was 
quite near to the danger, she was 
completely protected by sturdy, 
close-growing trees. She raised 
her wings as her offspring ran to 
her. And, as that multi-tonned 
elephant swept past in his earth- 
shaking gait, those delicate 
chicks were perfectly safe under 
the wings of a watchful and 
knowing parent. 


O ye people... how oft have I 
gathered you as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under wings, and have 
nourished you. And again, how often 
would I have 


gathered you ...and ye 
would not. O ye house of 
Israel whom I have spared, 
how oft will I gather you as a 
hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, if ye will 
repent and return unto me 
with full purpose of heart. 


As we look at the world ae 


today, we can see, with all Hotel just below hill trib 


our logic, no way for the 

small and powerless to survive a 
sure collision with the unsympa- 
thetic people and huge problems 
that bear relentlessly down on 
them. But the Lord’s promise is 
there, and it is sure. He knows the 
dangers. He knows his chicks. 


We just need to heed His call. «6# 
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as families returned from their 
holidays. Happy to have some 
time with this young, hard-work- 
ing, serious, serene, lovely woman 
of thirty-two, I asked her whether 
there was any special man in her 
life. She laughed and then, over 
the next several hours, explained 
her situation. 


She had had several serious 
suitors, a couple of whom were 
quite remarkable, but the problem 
with marrying “special men” was 
that they brought so many respon- 
sibilities for women. “I actually 
love one man,” she said, “but I 
have told him that I want to be 
his second or third wife, not his 
first. I value my privacy, and I 
want to have children on whom I 
can lavish serious attention. First 
wives can’t do that. First wives 
work full time attending to the 
husband and father of so many 
and to the keeping of the homes 
and all the social activities and 
obligations. “My mother was the 
first wife of my father,” she went 
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on, “and it nearly beat her down. 
When I was eight, they divorced. 
My father is a good man, fair and 
caring, and has treated the chil- 
dren of his four wives well. We 
have all stayed close. After ten 
years, my mother remarried my 
father, but this time as his fourth 
wife. I have watched how much 
sweeter her life has become. That 
is what I want.” 


I was, of course, dumbfounded. 
Raised a Mormon, struggling to 
understand the complexities of my 
Mormon polygamous past, and 
then more recently reading articles 
about the downsides of Islamic 
polygamous unions, I had trouble 
believing that this special woman 
would choose this life, but she was 
very clear about her plans. 


The greatest challenge in polyga- 
mous families, she explained, is 
making every child feel equally 
valued. Pain comes when the chil- 
dren of a slighted wife feel under- 
valued. We spoke about the need 
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After nearly a decade spent between 
Europe and Asia, Lynne and her 
husband are thoroughly enjoying 
their adaptation to yet another 
interesting culture — that of an empty 
nest. Thinking that things would 
become simpler with six children 
flown, Lynne returned to school in 
nursing. Her most recent discovery: 
Life does not get simpler, but it does 
get ever more interesting. 


for parenting manuals for polyga- 
mous parents. There are none, she 
said, as well as a lack of good 
counseling and support for 
Senegalese who live traditionally 
but want healthy, happy children. 
She would like to study counsel- 
ing and offer help to co-wives on 
how they can best support one 
another to realize their goals as 
women and mothers and wives. 
“There is much that could be done 
if you understand,” she said, “that 
most young people will undoubt- 
edly continue to choose traditional 
polygamous marriages for genera- 
tions to come.” 


Jim and I left our peaceful home 
and exciting work in Dakar last 
summer. Staff and administrators 
from our campus write often. We 
hope to return as visitors one day. 
What to some seems almost fore- 
boding—a Muslim, West African 
nation, just south of the Sahara — 
now feels like a beautiful spot in 


the garden that is our lives. «6# 
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by Bessie Soderborg Clark 


It was hanging among the rafters 


near the ceiling in the big barn-like 


warehouse — long, golden, red, 
majestic. It was the last of October 
in Oulu, Finland. The weather was 
getting colder. The woeful little 
hats we had brought with us 
looked and felt pitifully inade- 
quate and out of style. 


I had the saleslady get the big fox 
fur from the wall and immediately 
wrapped it around my neck. Oh, it 
was so comforting. I'll take it! I 
wore it all the way back to our 
apartment over my husband's 
protesting. I got many odd stares, 
but I didn’t care. I was warm. 


I knew I couldn’t wear it tail, legs, 
and all. I asked my Relief Society 
visiting teachers to find me 
someplace where I could have it 
made into a hat and neckpiece. 
They checked around town and 
reported that they could find no 
one who could do it before spring. 
Well, I thought, I’ll just have to 
wear it like it is. 


Kettu — Finnish for fox — became 
my best friend there in Oulu, 
which is only a hundred miles 
below the Arctic circle and cold, 
very cold. It got to 40 degrees 
below zero on a cold day and, 

in good weather, only 30 degrees 
below. November was called the 
suicide month because so many 
couldn’t face the long, dark 
winters and waited anxiously for 
the snow to come and brighten 
up the landscape. In December, it 
got light about 10 a.M. and dark 
about 2 P.M. Children went to 
school in the dark and came 
home in the dark. 


I was, with my husband Marden 
and our three youngest children, 
Kevin, Harlow, and Krista, living 
in Oulu for the school year 
1970-71. Marden was a Fullbright 
professor at the northern-most 
university in the world. The main 
industry in the area was lumber, 
and wood processing plants filled 


the town with an unpleasant odor. 


Kevin and Harlow picked the 
language up quite readily. Krista, 
who looked like a Finnish girl 
with her gold-blond hair and 
bright blue eyes, could pass as a 
Finn until she opened her mouth 
and her American accent gave her 
away. About 85 percent of the 
people this far north had blond 
hair and blue eyes. In fact, many 
of the clerks in the department 
stores looked like Miss Finland. 


We didn’t know what to expect 
when we left Utah. We thought 
we'd probably see many women 
sweeping streets and doing work 
men usually do. There were a 
few, but we were sur- 
prised at the number 
of female doctors, 
dentists, architects, 
and other 
professionals. They 
outshone American 
women, making them 
seem almost illiterate. 


We lived on the 
seventh floor of an 
eight-story building 
that had a grocery 
store on the street 
level, making it 
convenient to shop in 
the cold weather. 
Despite such 
conveniences, I 
welcomed my warm 


Harlow and Krista Clark with Boris, the Clark camper van, 


Keuu, My Best Friend 


fox fur. I wore it shopping, to 
church, and practically every- 
where I went—to the amusement 
of many Finns. 


Around February, our family took 
a plane trip to Helsinki, about 

400 miles south. I noticed a 
distinguished Finnish man looking 
at me rather curiously. On our 
return trip, this man sat by me. | 
introduced myself, and he said he 
had noticed me on our way down. 
It was probably the fox that 
caught his eye. He was a 

minister of a local church. I 
thought I'd tell him about the 
Mormon Church and probably 
convert him, but he got a head 
start on trying to convert me 

to his church. I didn’t get a chance 
to spread the good news. I would 
have made a dismal missionary. 


During the long, dark winter, we 
read some of the Finnish classics, 
such as The Kalevala and the 
adventures of the seven brothers 
whose parents died, leaving them 


on a road between snow banks in Finland, June 1, 1971 
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to learn to shift for themselves. 
There was only one movie theater 
that ran English-language films. 
We saw Gone With the Wind 
several times. 


The Relief Society sisters took me 
to the little shops that sold herbal 
teas and introduced me to rosehip 
tea, peppermint tea, and Mormon 
tea (hot water, cream, and sugar). 
We attended several baptisms at 
the city swimming pool. Everyone 
took flowers for the newly baptized 
members, always an odd number 
of flowers — one, three, five. 


In the first week of April, we 
drove our camper six miles over 
the frozen Gulf of Bothnia to an 
island. A road had been delin 
eated on the ice. The Finns 
‘knew almost to the minute when 
it was unsafe to drive and so 
closed the road. It was safe when 
we drove it. 


May Day was welcomed in great 
style with bright balloons, singing, 
and parades. It was time to cele- 
brate both the coming of spring 
and things patriotic. 


In the last part of May, we left 
Finland. There was still ice on the 
ponds in the city parks. We 
shipped our warmest clothes 
home, including my beloved 
Kettu, and headed for warmer 
climes. We hoped to bask in sunny 
Italy, Greece, and Spain after the 
cold Arctic winter. 


The only time I missed Kettu was 
when we took a tram up to a small 
Swiss village in the Alps to view 
the Matterhorn. It was still cold in 
that village, and Kettu would have 
been a comfort. After visiting 
many places where I didn’t need 
Kettu, we arrived back in Utah in 
September. We gloried in the 
warmth of a Utah autumn for 
nearly three months, and then the 


weather began to get cold. We 
were reminded of Finland, which 
then reminded me of my best 
friend, Mr. Fox. I searched 
through our trunks until I found 
him. I had finally been able to find 
a furrier in Finland who had 
turned him into a respectable hat 
and neckpiece with his forelegs 
and head still attached. I fell in 
love again with the warmth he 
gave me. 


On a cold day, I put him around 
my neck and went to the 
University Mall. I passed a group 
of rowdy teenaged boys. One 
yelled, “Hey lady, whatcha got 
that dead dog hanging around yer 
neck fer? Har! Har! Har!” With his 
head and legs still attached, Kettu 
did look like a dog. I could feel 
my face turning red as I headed 
for the nearest exit. I imagined a 
slight quiver go through Kettu 
and tears in his eyes. In spite of 
the taunt, I wore my fox often, and 
just as often got many strange 
stares. 


One day I was walking through 
the Wilkinson Center at BYU with 
Mr. Fox around my neck when a 
coed approached with a scowl on 
her face. She said in a reproachful 
voice, “Oh, how could you kill 
such a beautiful animal!” 


I asked her if she had eaten a 
hamburger lately. When she said 
yes, I said, “Do you know they 
had to kill an animal to make that 
hamburger for you?” 


“Well, that’s different,” she said 
defensively. “Cows are big and 


ugly.” 


I have almost retired my best 
friend. I kept hearing, “Lady 
whatcha got that dead dog 
hanging around yer neck fer?” 
But still, when the weather gets 
extra cold, I find Kettu sneaking 


off his hanger and draping himself 
around my neck for warmth. He 
burrows into the opening of my 
coat with his feet and head as if 

to hide. Foxes are very proud. 
Maybe it hurts his pride to be 


called a dog. «6# 


Bessie writes: After visiting many 
countries in Europe on our way home 
from Finland, we gained a huge 
appreciation for the different peoples 
we'd met. Feeling a need for more 
education, I took classes at BYU and 
earned a M.Ed. in educational 
psychology in 1975, which prepared 
me for being the wife of the bishop of 
the BYU 29th Ward for more than ten 
years. My husband Marden and I 
spent 1989-90 at the university at 
Qingdao, China, to teach for a year. I 
taught oral English. In our extensive 
travels, we visited every continent 
except Antarctica. Marden died in 
May 2003. I’m now busy writing 
about our adventures. I want our 
descendants to know of the fulfilling 
lives we had in our nearly sixty-two 
years together. 
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Loving Good Stories 


by Linda Hoffman Kimball 


When Good Morning America 
announced that it would 
occasionally highlight book 
groups across the country, I sent 
information on our group right 
away. I’m sure we won't be called 
on since the next book group they 
chose was one in a town about 
twenty-five miles from here, and 
how much can the country stand 
to hear about Chicago-area book 
clubs? But I’m too fond of this 
group to let it go unheralded. 


Though we have no communal 
name, for the GMA submission 
blurb I called us “The Cradle to 
Crone Book Club.” Our group has 
been in existence for thirty-one 
years now, and a few of the die- 
hard members have been attend- 
ing since the beginning. These are 
our beloved crones from whom 
we hear saucy tales of yesteryear 
and the latest dish on former 
members in far-flung spots. We 
also have twenty-somethings and 
every age in between. We're all 
white, all women, all LDS, all 
smartish. Despite those similari- 
ties, we vary in opinion, place- 
ment on the liahona-to-iron-rod 
scale, political and sports team 
fealty, and genre preference. We 
have singles, young marrieds, old 
marrieds, widows, and divorcees. 
We have babes-in-arms (if they are 
very quiet) and grandmas (who 
are often very outspoken). The 
variety in life experience and 
point of view makes for meaty 
discussions. Apparently, since we 
value our group longevity, we 
have been able to negotiate our 
differences of opinion without 
bloodshed. So far. 


We meet monthly and have two 
requirements: 1) you have to 
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RSVP to the hostess to let her 
know you're coming and 2) you 
have to have read the book. While 
there are probably eighteen people 
on our roll, we average eight to 
ten at any given meeting. We 
select our books for the entire year 
in October. We come to that meet- 
ing with suggestions, tell a bit 
about them, and vote for our 
eleven favorites in order of 
preference. Sheila Duran and 

Ann Stone have somehow been 
invested with the authority to 
calculate the results, and they tally 
up our votes. We volunteer to lead 
discussions and to host. Sharon 
Brown has the gift of organization 
and presents us promptly with a 
printed schedule indicating who is 
leading which discussion where. 


In December we don’t read a book 
but bring our favorite poems to 
read in the group. At one of the 
December poetry exchanges, the 
hostess —a working mother of 
four —hadn’t had time to select 
and copy a poem. Instead she read 
the rhyme on the tag of her covet- 
ed Christmas Beanie Baby. The 
poetry reading is followed by a 
sometimes savage Yankee Swap of 
books that involves strategy, 
circumnavigation, and an 
occasional sharp elbow. What you 
end up with is unpredictable. 
Once I came home with The Blind 
Assassin. Another time I came 
home with the operating manual 
for a computer program. Perhaps 
the most infamous book exchange 
story still causes the perpetrator to 
cringe and the offended to wag 
her finger. I will not name names. 
The tale goes that a “Gift-Giver” 
gave the “Perp” a copy of one of 
her favorite books, Terry Tempest 
Williams’ Refuge, as a birthday 
gift. When December rolled 
around, the Perp was relieved to 


have a “place to unload this book 
I really didn’t like.” She had 
forgotten where it came from, 
under what circumstances, and 
the obvious detail that the Gift 
Giver would be in attendance at 
the swap. Luckily, the Gift Giver 
and the Perp are the best of 
buddies despite this faux pas, 
which gains color and detail with 
every December telling. 


The hostess always provides 
yummy refreshments. I distinctly 
remember Nedra’s strawberries 
and pound cake, Sheila’s apple 
crisp with cinnamon ice cream, 
and Sharon’s chocolate brownie 
sundaes. When we read Chocolat, 
we enjoyed decadent bonbons, 
although —at least in my case — 
they lacked mystical libido- 
enhancing powers. Maybe they 
affected Ann Stone more power- 
fully. She took the dark brown 
elegant candy paper and, on the 
sly, wrapped it around her front 
teeth. As we began our discussion, 
she shot us all a broad faux-gap- 
toothed grin, sending us all into 
convulsions of laughter. 


Legend has it that one former 
member recommended (and 
volunteered to review) a trashy 
bodice ripper that no one else 
liked. On book group night, the 
reviewer forgot to come. Her 
absence gave those in attendance 
license to admit how much they 
hated the book. A confessional 
discussion ensued about other 
books the women had been too 
afraid to admit not liking. One 
attendee commented after the 
meeting, “This was one of the best 
meetings we ever had. Everybody 
got a lot off their chests!” Perhaps 
a “List of Books I Hated” would 
make a good annual handout for 
any book group. 
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At one session one of our crones 
brought a photo album of pictures 
of women in the group in the 
1970s. There they were, slim and 
frisky, those dear familiar faces. 
There was Ann, wearing scarves 
during one of her two early bouts 
with breast cancer. There was 
Nedra, who had no idea of the 
stunning circumstances down 

the road a few years that would 
culminate in her divorce. 


When we discussed Tender at the 
Bone: Growing Up at the Table by 
Ruth Reichl, we had a potluck 
dinner. The food we brought was 
to be significant, nostalgic, power- 
ful in our lives. Maraley’s honey 
candy evoked her pioneer 
heritage. Ann served taco salad in 
the same bowl she’d served it in 
back in the 1970s to a different 
book group before our group 
began. Sharon's saga of making 
almond cookies with her grand- 
mother still makes me cry. 


At one gathering —I believe it was 
when we discussed A Heart- 
breaking Work of Staggering Genius 
by Dave Eggers—I heard the story 
from one of our number whose 
parents had been killed in a car 
accident when she was eight. 

She and her siblings were raised 
affectionately and competently 

by relatives, but the loss still 
seemed so fresh. Another 

woman raised not just her own 
but the many children of a 
relative when the parents died 
unexpectedly. She never felt they 
ever fully bonded to her. 


I love absorbing and exploring 
character development, plot 
twists, technique, tone, and the 
points of view of the many stories 
in our book group. And that’s 


without a page being turned. «6¥ 


In case you are interested in what 
our literary stories have been for 
the last couple of years, here are 
some of our selections: 


Cliff Walk: A Memoir of a Job Lost 
and a Life Found by Don Snyder 


The Heart is a Lonely Hunter by Carson 
McCullers 


Expecting Adam: a True Story of Birth, 
Rebirth and Everyday Magic 
by Martha Nibley Beck 


Founding Brothers: The Revolutionary 
Generation by Joseph J. Ellis 


Personal History by Katharine Graham 
Prodigal Summer by Barbara Kingsolver 
Dancing at the Rascal Fair by Ivan Doig 
Peace Like a River by Leif Enger 


A Heartbreaking Work of Staggering 
Genius by Dave Eggers 


The Things They Carried by Tim O’Brien 


Ex Libris: Confessions of a Common 
Reader by Anne Fadiman 


Atonement by Ian McEwan 


The Winter of our Discontent by John 
Steinbeck 


Singing Away the Hunger by Mpho 
Nthunya 


Straight Man by Richard Russo 
Alias Grace by Margaret Atwood 


Tender at the Bone: Growing Up at the 
Table by Ruth Reichl 


Bel Canto by Ann Pachett 
The Color of Water by James McBride 
Life of Pi by Yann Martel 


The Marketing of Sister B by Linda 
Hoffman Kimball 


Montana 1948 by Larry Watson 


Woman, an Intimate Geography (chap- 
ters) by Natalie Angier 


Maus: A Survivor's Tale Vol. 1 & 2 by 
Art Spiegelman 


Plainsong by Kent Haruf 

Durable Goods by Elizabeth Berg 
A Walk in the Woods by Bill Bryson 
A Man in Full by Tom Wolfe 
Mystic River by Dennis Lehane 


The Devil in the White City by Erik 
Larson 


Middlesex by Jeffrey Eugenides 
Disgrace by J.M. Coetzee 
Look at Me by Jennifer Egan 


God's Secretaries: The Making of the 
King James Bible by Adam Nicolson 


Do you have a special book you would like 
to share with Exponent readers? Send us 
a brief summary of the book and why you 
think Exponent readers would like it. 

(The English teacher in me must add: 
“Give specific reasons and an example or 
two.”) We will print your recommenda- 
tion in our new Share a Book column. 
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Book Review | 


Dissolving in the Family Way: Heresies of Nature 


Heresies of Nature, Margaret Blair 
Young, Signature Books, 2002. 


by Samuel Brown 


Among the most compelling 
books written about and for 
Latter-day Saints that I’ve yet 
read, Blair Young’s intensely 
emotional novel about a womans 
dissolution at the hand of multiple 
sclerosis (MS) addresses the com- 
plex topics of humanity, relation- 
ships, betrayal, and loss in the 
experience of an innocent Mormon 
woman. Based on real-life events 
and co-written as a play (“Dear 
Stone”) performed at BYU in 1997, 
this book is an integral part of 
Mormon culture, a necessary work 
in the Mormon canon. 


Merry Morgan is losing her 
struggle with MS, and her scientist 
husband Ben hires the free- 
spirited Cody —a New Age wan- 
derer—as her full-time caretaker. 
The narrative opens with their 
initial encounter in Utah’s south- 
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ern deserts, and through Cody we 
track Merry’s decay in anti- 
parallel, the ostensible angel of 
grace gaining power as Merry 
loses it. The soul, like Nature, 
apparently abhors a vacuum, and 
Cody rushes to fill the vacancy left 
by Merry’s. A fey, almost wraith- 
like woman, Cody insinuates her- 
self into the Morgan 

family quickly, devoting herself to 
Merry as confidant and protector. 
But this guardian is more complex 
than expected, as are the repercus- 
sions of her presence in the family 
as Merry stumbles toward her 
inexorable death. The paradox of 
a guardian angel consuming the 
spirit, the dynamis, of her charge is 
a startling and beautiful theme 
throughout the novel. 


Though I am not normally drawn 
to novels for their plots, this book 
is an exception. I found myself 
needing to see, to know, what 
happens next. The cumulative 
effect of the storyline is despair, 
but Blair Young creates a soulful 
despair that provides insight into 
and experience with tragedy in the 
simulated reality of fiction. 
Beyond the story, the dialogue is 
good, the prose styling unobtru- 
sive. But the power of this short 
novel is its illustration of relation- 
ships and human dignity in the 
face of the heroine’s incapacity: 
beside Merry and her constricting 
world, Ben and Cody become 
ephemeral, each largely a false 
instance of his or her scripted role. 
Ben is ultimately, whatever his 
humanity, no husband, and Cody, 
whatever her attentiveness, is no 
caretaker. Cody’s relationship to 
Merry — doppelganger, foil, polter- 
geist, guardian angel —is rich and 
unexpected. 


In many respects, we are 


observing, without the distancing 
comfort of stylized symbols 

and complex metaphors, the 
dissolution of a human person- 
ality as explored in Kafka’s 
Metamorphosis or Garnett’s Lady 
Into Fox. But instead of a giant 
roach with a rotting apple in his 
wing or a blood-mad vixen dying 
in her husband's trembling arms, 
Blair Young confronts the process 
head on. Merry, a middle-aged 
woman, a Mormon mother, is 
dying in the company of strangers. 
After a life of activity and devo- 
tion she loses, piece by piece, the 
words, abilities, and traits that 
mark her as human. 


The novel’s tragedy informs all its 
aspects. By making Merry only 
one of several agents—and a 
largely mute one at that—in the 
drama of her decline, Blair 
Young's narrative style mimics the 
tragedy of Merry’s peripheral 
status in her own life. Though she 
fills the reader’s imagination, 
Merry is forced to sit on the side- 
lines as her protectress consumes 
her soul and fractures her family. 


I hope that I haven’t scared away 
potential readers. Heresies is sad 
without being gloomy. Its melan- 
choly is expurgative and clarifying 
rather than muddy and confusing. 
Through Merry’s suffering we 
have greater access to the essence 
of human relationships. The novel 
brought to the fore the part of my 
love for my wife and daughter 
that I experience as a physical 
ache, an overwhelming force of 
affection and union, tenderness 
and responsibility. I was reminded 
of the immense energy required to 
maintain the relationships and 
their resultant fragility. Watch- 
ing —and hating — Ben, I am forced 
continued on next page 
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Dear Exponent II, 


I have been an avid fan of Exponent II 
since its inception in 1974. I have every 
copy —read and underlined. Thank you, 
thank you to so many diligent women 
who have worked hard and kept this 


paper going. 


In the last two issues, I missed bio infor- 
mation at the end of the articles. It may 
have been space restrictions or com- 
plaints from some who didn’t like them. 
But I hope you will continue to tell us 
about the writers — where they live, 
what they do, their jobs, interests, fami- 


Dear Exponent, 


I’ve thought of so many people that I’d 
like to send the current Exponent to 
(Exponent II, Volume 26, Number 2). I 
think it’s really a fine issue. Thanks for 
printing my article on healers. I’ve had 
some interesting responses to it, too. I 
just think the articles on depression are 
so good. In fact, the whole issue. It’s a 
wonderful edition. Thanks for doing such 
a good job for the rest of us. I appreciate 
you a lot. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


lies, etc. It helps. 


Beverly C. Johnson 
Salt Lake City, UT 


Dissolving continued 


to confront in myself the weakness 
and inconstancy, the defensive 
emotional maneuvers that might 
tempt me if my wife were to 
dissolve like Merry. 


These comparisons are more 
natural by token of Blair Young’s 
efforts to humanize Ben’s struggle. 
While I want to assign him to the 
lowest circle of the Inferno to be 
tortured by Judas Iscariot, Blair 
Young gives us some comprehen- 
sion of the reasons for his fall. Ben 
is not simply evil. He is emasculat- 
ed, lost, adrift, out of touch with 
his moral sensibilities. He is 
searching, but he finds outside 
only the same darkness that has 
filled him from the inside. 


There are occasional flaws in the 
novel. The writing bogs down at 
times from a stylistic perspective, 
and there is a contrivance in the 
denouement, an attempt to 
modulate the despair that is true 
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to neither the original nor its 
fictionalization. I suspect Blair 
Young felt obligated by her 
perceived audience to make that 
concession, but it rings false. 
However, the effect of the overall 
novel is powerful enough that this 
lapse can be safely ignored: I 
simply deleted the offending 
paragraphs from memory, and 
the book coheres safely and 
completely without them. 


I have a personal confession to 
make. After I finished Heresies, I 
called my wife, who was travel- 
ing, and as I tried to explain the 
story, I broke down. I haven't 
wept so well in a decade, and 
through those tears, my love and 
commitment to my wife crystal- 
lized and grew. The raw ugliness 
and pain of Merry’s dissolution 
and Ben’s betrayal were for me a 
far more potent testimonial to the 
overwhelming beauty of the 
family than more pious official 


statements to that effect. I pray 
that the woman, Nancy, on whom 
Merry is based, has found relief 
and healing in the next life. 
Through her story, I have a clearer 
vision of the path home. I hope 
that in some way the power of this 
novel gives partial meaning to 
Nancy-Merry’s suffering. I, at 
least, am in her debt. 


Whenever I fear that we as a 
Mormon people cannot rise above 
sentimental novels with insubstan- 
tial characters, contrived choices, 
and predictable outcomes, I think 
of this book. And I breathe easier. 
God bless Margaret Blair Young 


for sharing this story with us. «6¥ 


Samuel Brown is a physician in 
Boston who writes about infection, 
insanity, and religion in variable 
order. He lives with (and would 

die a melodramatic death without) 
Kate, Amelia, and an as-yet-unnamed 
unborn infant. 
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It’s Not Heavy 
It’s My Sugar Beet 


Mormonism’s finest source of news, 
opinion, and advice is now published on 


paper bimonthly. 


Subscriptions are $19.95 for 6 issues. A 


sample copy is $4.00. 


Use your credit card at 
TheSugarBeet.com, 

or send your check to: 
The Sugar Beet 

PO Box 1086 

Orem, UT 84059 


“All the Mormon News That's Fit to Print” 


Please save September 24-26 for 
this year’s Exponent Retreat to 
be held at Camp Jewell in the 
northwest corner of Connecticut 
(near Colebrook). Camp Jewell 
sits in the heart of 500 acres in 
the beautiful Berkshire Moun- 
tains on the banks of a private 
lake. We will be housed in 
heated cabins with plenty of 
showers. 


This year’s keynote speaker will 
be Linda Hoffman Kimball. A 
writer, an artist, a poet, and a 
muser on things both mundane 
and theological, Linda grew up 
a devout Protestant in suburban 
Chicago. Much to her surprise, 
she became a Mormon during 
her college years in New 
England, where she earned a BS 
from Wellesley College and an 
MFA from Boston University. 
She has written two humorous 
novels for LDS adults — Home to 
Roost (Hatrack River Publica- 
tions, 1995) and The Marketing of 
Sister B (Signature Books, 2002). 
She collected and edited a com- 
pilation of essays by LDS writ- 
ers, Saints Well-Seasoned: Musings 
on How Food Nourishes Us — Body, 
Heart, and Soul (Deseret Books, 
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1998) and, most recently (2004), ) 
has a slim collection from candid 
and articulate friends called 
Chocolate Chips & Charity: 
Visiting Teaching in the Real 
World, which is #3 on the Cedar 
Fort Publications bestseller list. 
She’s an occasional columnist for 
the Webby-Award-winning 
online interfaith magazine 
www.beliefnet.com and a long 
time contributor to Exponent II. 


To accommodate the camp, we 
must have your retreat registra- 
tion by August 31. The fee, 
which includes all meals, lodg- 
ing, and a tee shirt, is $140. 


To reserve your place, e-mail 
Barbara Taylor at 
saige3tb@yahoo.com or call her 
at (508) 478-4469. 


Also, let her know if you have a 
talent you would like to share at 
the annual talent show. 


Please join us for a rejuvenating 
weekend of stimulating work- 
shops, song, conversation, and 
fun! 
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